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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

Despite the fact that consu-1 tation is a widely recbmmehded role 
for special education resource teachers, little attention has been 
paid to that responsibility in the research literature. Specifically, 
skills needed by consulting resource teachers have hot been clearly 
delineated, and few data are available dri educators' views of the con- 
sultation role. This project was undertaken to gather information on 
consultation provided by resource teachers. The data were obtained 
through the development arid evaluatiori of a consulting skills survey 
instrument, and were confirmed through interviews with a sample of 
resource teachers. Iri additiori, iri order to determine whether trairiing 
in consultation is feasible and perceived as valuable by special 
educators, a workshop bri corisultirig strategies was conducted. 

Rationa4& 

Befiriitidri Of Resource Programs^ ' 

The resource room program has become a widely used model for 
educatirig mildly handicapped children in aecoridarice with the least 
restrictive alternative mandata of P.b. 94-142 (Federal Register, 1977). 
This model is defined as "any school opera tidri iri Which a person 
(usually the resource teacher) has the respdrisibil ity of providing 
supportive educatiorial ly related services to children and/or their 



teachers" (Wiederholt, Hammill, & Brown, 1978). Thus the phrase 
"resource room program" encompasses a wide variety of service delivery 
systems: Some are categorical, for children with a single handicapping 
condition; some are multi-categorical, serving children of two or more 
disability groups; and others are itinerant, in which the resource 
teacher serves more than one school (Wiederholt et al-, 1978). 

Regardless of the specific character each program takes, certain 
•commonalities unite resource models. For example, all resource 
programs offer some direct iristructibri to children with learning 
handicaps* This direct service is provided to any child, however^ for 
less than half of each school day; the children spend the remainder of 
their time with a regular education class group. In addition^ the 
resource teacher shares responsibility With the regular class teacher . 
for ensuring that the special child's learning environment is the most 
appropriate in terms of expectations, materials, and instruction. It 
iS: toward improving the way in which resource teachers fulfill the 
latter responsibility that this research is directed. 
the Importance of ConsuVtati&n 

The characteristics of resource programs determine the two major 
functions of the resource teacher. The first of these is to be a remedial 
expert; Children who attend resource programs have been identified 
because they have failed in the educational mairistream; hehce^ the 
resource teacher supplements their regular educatidhal program with 
direct remedial instruction. However, providing handicapped children 
with an hour or so of assistance in a resource room environment is not 
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sufficient to ensure that those students will be able to function in the 
regular classroom for the rest of the instructional day (Ghilds, 1975; 
Glavin, Quay, Annesley, & Werry, 1971). If the resource teacher 
confines his activities to a special education classroom arid corisiders 
himself primarily a tutor, he is severely limiting his effectiveriess 
(Brown, Kiraly, & McKinnon, 1979). 

It is through their second function as consultants that resource 
teachers assume their full share of responsibil i ty for educating handicapped 
children. Because they are trained to accommodate a wide range of - 
learriirig styles, to select arid adapt instructional materials, and to 
manage behavior problems, resource teachers have the expertise to 
assist regular teachers to adapt their classrooms to provide exceptional 
learners with ari appropriate instructiphal program: To share this 
expertise^ resource teachers must interact regularly with classroom 
teachers. Wiederhdlt (1975) summarized the role as follows: "Because 
of the shared responsibility in some cdriterit areas the resource teacher 
must be able to efficiently commuriicate the rieed for arid faeil itate 
change in programming in the regular classroom." The impdrtarice of - 
this interaction has been recognized by numerous authors (Hamfnill S 
WiederFiolt, 1972; Parker, 1975; Miederholt et al., 1978)^ arid by 
rescurce teachers themselves (Knight, 1976; Paroz, Siegenthaler^ S 
Tatum, 1977). ' 

The importance of consultation in resource room programs may also 

. . • 

be established by examining the literature on regular educators' 

perceptibris of handicapped students, and their attitudes toward 

\ 9 - 
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maihstreaming and special ediicatibri. For example* Hudson, Graham, and. 
Warner (1979) surveyed regular class teachers about their experiences 
with mainstreaming. Most of the educators agreed that the presence of 
handicapped students in their rooms negatively affected their teaching^ 
and that such youngsters are more appropriately educated in self-contained 
special classes. Others have obtained and reported data indicateing that 
lack of support services and inadequate communication between regular and 
special education teachers account for classroom teachers' negative 
responses to mainstreaming programs (Baker S Gottlieb, 1980; Graham, 
Burdg, Hudson, S Carpenter, 1980; Speece & Mandell, 1980). These 
reports suggest that regular educators' expect assistance in dealing with 
mainstreamed learners; resource teachers, because they are familiar with 
the learners and are generally building-based, can appropriately provide 
this assistance through consultation;- 
Need for Co nsol^atioo^ Skills 

Because communication between regular class teachers and resource 
teachers is of primary importance in providing an appropriate educational 
program for mainstreamed handicapped children, it is necessary that 
resource teachers odssess appropriate consultation skills, bortie's (1975) 
sociological study of sel f-coritained classroom teachers provides a rational 
for training resource teachers in consulting skills. Re found that 
classroom teachers tend to be insular, that they resent "interference" 
from 'outsiders," and that they are quite protective of their Class 
. groups and their instructional methods. Two; interpretations of these 

u ______ _ _'_ _ 

data seem relevant; first, that resource teachers need skills to overcome 
the insularity of classroom teachers because coordinated planning for 



children cannot occur until there is cooperation between the teachers. 
In addition, since many resource teachers were once classroom teachers 
tTiemselves (Bauer, 1975), they should learn effectivi interaction 
skills to communicate more easily and productively with other teachers. 

Evidence that resource teachers should be trained in appropriate 
consultation skills is also present in special education literature. 
Wiederholt et al . (1978) have suggested that such preparation is essential 
but has long Been neglected. by university training programs; similar 
sentiments have been expressed by others (Frarikel, 1974-, Harris & Mahar^ 
1975; Lott, Hudak, & Sch'eetz, 1975). A pilot study conducted in central 
Indiana (Friend, 1979) confirmed the fact that resource teachers have 
hbt been trained in consul. tatibri. Oh a survey instrument designed to 
measure their perceptions of their role responsibilities, respondents 
indicated that consultation activities are a very important aspect of 
the resource. teaching job^ but that they generally received little or 

: ^ 

_ _ _ _ _ _ • W 

rid trairiirig in corisultatiori skills. 
CdrisUl tation Skills 

The lack of training in consultation typically reported by resource 
teachers' and the paucity of information about resource teachers' 
consulting activities may account for the ambiguity which seems to 

surround the consultation role. Another reason may be the lack of a 

"_ . 

precise definition of consultation. For this project, cdrisUltation was 

defined as the set of activities in which resource teachers arid regular 

classroom teachers engage as part of a constructive^ problem-solving 

process whose beneficiary is a handicapped studerit for whom the teachers 

share responsibility. 
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The definition just presented suggests the skills which resburee - 
teachers should possess in order to consult effectively. These skills 
fall into the general categories of problem-sbl vihg and competencies 
in interpersonal communieatiari, 

Problem-sbl ving strategies have been clearly identified in counsel irig 
and school psychology literature, arid generally invblve ideritifyirig 
the problem, generating alternative sblutidris^ choosing arid implemeritirig 
a sblutiori, evaluatirig the effectiveriess of the chdseri course of action, 
and either terrriiriatirig the prdblem-sdl virig activity or recycling through 
the process td achieve more satisfactory results (Allen, Chinsky, Larcen, 
Ldchmari^ S Seliriger^ 1976^ Kurpius S Brubaker, 1976; Schmuck, Runkel , 
Arerids^ S Arends^ 1977). Each of these steps is directly appl icabl e to 
the resource teacher's role. Table 1 provides a description of the 
consulting activities resource teachers might Gompi ete^i^th regular • 
education classroom teachers when progressing through the stages of 
problem-solving. 

The second group of skills, which includes interpersonal eommurii- 
cation, forms an overlay for all other aspects of consultation. These 
skills ^include developing awareness of one's bwn strengths and weakriesses^ 
and biases (Long, 1978; Schmuck et al , , 1978); establishing accurate 
perceptions of others and acquiring the ability tb dembristrate receptivity 
to others' ideas (Day, 1977; bong, 1978; HcCrdskey^ Larsdri^ S Knapp, 1971; 
Schmuck et al., 1977); atteritive listening (Schmuck et al . , 1977); ^• 
paraphrasirig tb prdvide feedback (Ldng, 1978); and using nonverbal 
commuriicatiori tb cbrivey meariirig (HcCrdskey et al., 1971). These 
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. • : Table 1^ 
Prbblem-Sbl virig for Resource Teachers 



Prdbl em-Sol ving 
Step 



Probl em-f ormul ati oh 



Producing alterhative 
sol utibhs 



Forecasting consequences 



Action planning 



Taking action steps 



Evaluating outcomes 



Resource Teacher Activities 
--Kesponsibil ities 



and 



Clearly identifying the problem; 
probing to di scqyer the problem- 
hot just the symptoms; asking for 
specific examples of the problem 



Using expertise to make suggestions 
encouraging teacher input; brain- 
storming; preventing eval^uative 
comments on strategies ; recording 
the alternatives 

c 

Encouraging specification of 
potential positive and negative 
outcomes of proposed solutions; 
returning to problem-formulatibri v 
if heeded. 

eooperatively out! iriihg.; a specif ic 
cburse of action arid tb determine 
how to evaluate the outcome; eri- . 
suring that resporisibil ities are 
assigned arid clarified ' 



FulfilTirigbwri obligations in the 
plari; mbrii tori rig teacher and others 
irivblved tb determine 1f plan is 
beirig implemented as agreed 

In cooperation with the regular 
class teacher, applying the cri- 
teria, establ i shed earl ier to 

evaluate the outcome; if success- . 
ful , plianning for maintenance of 
the results; if unsuccessful , en- 
couraging the regular class teacher 
to begin the problem-solving again 



Note: This description constitutes an application to resource 
teaching of the model proposed by Schein (1969). 
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components of interpersonal communication are essential skills for 
resource teachers, and resource teacher competence, in each would 
facilitate their professional interpersonal contact? with regular 
education classroom teachers. 

The information available in the special education literature 
indicates that consul tatibri is generally recognized as an important 
responsibility for resource teachers. It is also apparent^ however, that 
few data exist through which to clearly describe appropriate consulting 
activities for resource teachers, or to identify regular and special 
educators' perceptions of resource teachers* skill in those activities. 

This project was uhdertakeri to gather data on the resource 
teacher's consul tatidh role through the development and validation of 
a survey instrument^ interviews, and a prototype workshop on consulting 
strategies. 

Obaectims-^afid- Research Q u e s tions 

To accompl ish the general goal of this project to obtain valid 
and reliable inforfiiation from practitioners on the consultation role of 
the resource teacher, the following three major objectives were identified 
and met: .j 

1.0. To design a questionnaire v/hich measures the extent to which 
resource teachers possess information about consultation techniques, and. 
their c(ttitudes and perceptions about their role as consultants. 

Since it was recognized early in the project that the perceptions 
of regular education teachers arid principals are also essential in 
-describing resource teacher consultation, the above objective was 



revised to include these groups of praeti tioriers as well as resource 
teachers. Thus, three jDarallel forms of the consul tatidri survey were 
developed. 

2.0. To establish the validity and reliability of the survey 
instrument through expert appraisal and an extensive field test. 

3.0. To obtain prel imiriary data about whether resource teachers' 
knowledge about consulting strategies and perceptions of their own 
consulting role are amenable to change through inservice training by 
conducting a workshop on consultation strategies for a group of special 
educators. 

In additioH to meeting the above objectives, several research 
questions were addressed during the field test phase of the prbjeet. 
•The research questions were as follows: 

1. What are the expressed attitudes of resource teachers, 
regular classroom teachers, and principals toward the consul tatidri 
cdmponent of resource teaching? Are there differences in attitude 
among the educators within any of the three groups based on their 
educational training, the length of their educational service, or the 
type of school system in which they teach? 

2. Are there significant differences among the three groups of 
educators in their expressed attitudes toward the consultation 
responsibilities of resource teachers? 

3. Which cdhsUltihg skills do resource teachers, regular class- 
rddm teachers, and principals perceive as necessary for the resource 
teacher's job? Are there differences in perceptions among the educators 

o 
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within any of the three groups based on their experiences with 
resource room programs, the nature of their educational training, 
the length of their educational service, or the type of school system 
in which they teach? 

4. Are there significant differences among the three groups of 
educators in the skills perceived as necessary for resource teacher 
consultation? 

5. How skinful do resource teachers perceive themselves to be 
in the area of consultation? Are there differences among resource 
teachers based on their experiences with resource room programs, the 
nature of their educational training, the types of educational positions 
which they have held, or the type of school system in which they teach? 

6. How skillful do regular classroom teachers and principals 
perceive resource teachers to be in the area of consul tatioi.? Are 
there differences within either group of educators based^ on their 
experiences with resource room programs^ the nature of their educational 
training, the length of their educational service, or the type of . 
school system in which they teach? 

7. Are there significant differences among the perceptions of 
the three groups of educators of the- resource teacher's competency in 
consul tation skills? 

8. What factors do resource teachers, regular classroom teachers, 
and principals perceive as hindrances to consultation for resource 
teachers? 
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9. Are there sigriif ieaht differences in this preceptidhs of the 
three qroups of educators of the hindrances to cdnsultatidn fdr resdUrce 
teachers? 

10. In what propbrtidhs dd resdurce teachers and principals 
estimate that resdurce teachers alldt their time in schopl among - 
various ihstructidhal arid cdrisultative duties: How would each group 
alldt resdurco teacher time if given the opportunity to design an ideal 
resdurce rddm program? : * 

11. Are there significant differences between resource teachers* 
arid principals' estimations of actual and ideal time allotment for 
iristructional and consultative duties? 

Su mmary of Presentatio n 
The remainder of this report describes jn detail the activities, 
completed during this project, and presents the data cdllected arid 
analyzed through its activities,. The first; dbjective arid all the 
research questions are addressed iri Chapters 11^111^ IV^ arid V, 
Appendix F describes the procedures used to- interview a sample of 
resource teachers, arid the results dbtairied from the interviews. This, 
material addresses the project's secdrid dbj.ective. Appendix 0 
describes the activities arid, results of the consultation workshop, 
thus addressing the third objective. 
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■ CHAPTER II 
METHOD 

The purpose of this chapter Is to describe the procedures util- 
ized to investigate the consultation role of the resource teacher, 
A questionnaire was developed to assess resource teachers', regular 
educatidh classroom teachers', and principals' attitude toward the 
consultation role, and their perception of the skills needed by 
resource teachers acting as consultants. The instrument was distrib 
uted to educators in several urban and rural school systems In 
Indiana. The responses obtained were used to construct scales for 
the attitude section of the questionnaire, and apprdpriate statisti- 
cal tests were then employed to determine whether differences in ; 
attitude and perception existed within any df the three groups of 
educators, or among these prdfessidhal groups. 

Instrument Developmsfl4 

In order to collect the data needed to address the questions 
posed in this study, a paper-and-pencil questionnaire was developed. 
Firsts a prdtdtype instrument was designed. This questionnaire was 
evaluated and-field-tested, and was revised on the basis of data 
collected through those procedures. In its final form, three paral- 
lel versions of the questionnaire were utilized, one each fdr re- 
source teachers, regular education classroom teachers, and principal 
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Prototype Instrument 

Three factors influenced the decision to utilize a paper-and- 
pencil instrument. First, participation by a relatively large group 
of educators from geographically diverse areas of Indiana was sought^ 
and this type of measure was selected as an efficient and ecdripmical 
means through which '^td reach a large number of individuals. ^ Second, 
a flexible procedure Was preferred so that participating school 
districts' stipulation that the research procedure not disrupt school 
routine could be accommodated. The questionnarie could be left at 
schools for completion at administrative discretion and at respondent 
convenience. Finally, since the participation of educators in this 
project was voluntary^ an instrument was favored which would make 
as few demands as possible on respondents so as to increase the like- 
lihood of their completing it. 

The survey instrument ^ Questidririaire dh Interactions Between 
ResdUrce Teachers arid Regular Class Teachers, was desigried to* obtain 
iriformatidri dri respdriderits^ educatidrial arid teachirig backgrounds, on 
their attitudes toward the consultation role of tlie resource teacher, 
bri their perception of the skills needed by consulting resource teachers, 
and on the .level of consulting skill resource teachers possess. Three 
forms of the questionnaire (a form for each group of educators) were 
developed so that instructions and the wording of items were appropri-; 
ate for each professional group. The instruments included the follow- 
^'ng sections which are described in the paragraphs beldw: Backgrdurid 
information; 'prdbl^m factdrs td cdrisultatidri; attitude toward 
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resource teacher consultation; resource teaching slcilis; arid open- 
response comments. 

Background information . This section requested respbriderits to 
provide information about their professional preparatibri arid experi- 
ences as educators. Item? in this section varied cbrisiderably among 
the three forms of the questibririaire sirice the irifdrmatidri needed 
from each group v^as fairly specific tb that group. 

Several items cbricerried the educators' present arid past pro- 
fessional roles arid assigrimerits. All groups indicated the level of 
school to which they were assigned at the time of the study, and ^ the 
riumber bf years which they had been in their professional role (i.e., 
resource teacher* regular education classroom teacher, or principal). 
In addition, regular class teachers and principal s j'ridicated the 
number of years for which they had had' contact with resource room 
programs. Finally, resource teachers and principals ribted bther 
positions they had held in education. -Resource teachers described 
their regular education experience (if any) in terms of level taught 
and years of experience, and principals nbted the tbtal lerigth bf 
their educatiorial service. 

Other items iri thissectibri cbricerried professional training. 
Resource teachers arid regular class teachers indicated the highest 
degree they held iri educatibri. Regular class teachers and principals 
noted whether they possessed special education ..teaching certification' 
iri ariy categbry of exceptionality. Resource teachers were asked how 
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they had been trained to fulfill the cdnsdltarit responsibilities of 
their job ind how extensi^e_that-tra4m^^^^ 

Another group of background information items asked respondents 
about special education students for whom they were responsible. 
Principals noted the number of main streamed students attending 
their schools, and regular class teachers irtdicated how many main- 
streamed students were enrolled in their classes. Resource teachers 
were asked the number of children in their total caseloads as well 
as the number of pupils with whom they worked each day. 

A final iet of items in this section dealt with resource teacher 
time utilization. Resource teachers and principals indicated the 
percentage of schd-. time resource teachers allocated to various 
duties arid the percentage of time they felt should be assigned to 
those duties. 

Problem factors to consultation ; For this section of the survey ^ 
all three forms were identical Slight modifications of the directions 
were made so that each group of educators was properly addressed. On 
the basis of a. review of literature on resource teaching, six factors 
were identified which were often cited as h>ridrarices to resource 

teacher consultation. These were iricluded in the survey to obtain 

■ '(■ ' . 

educators' perception of their seriousness. The problem factors in- 
cluded lack of resource teacher time to consult; lack of regular 
class teacher time to cdrisult; regular class teacher resistance to 
consultative efforts; resource teacher, reluctance to consult because 
of a lack of preparation for this role; resource teacher unwillingness 
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to accept consulting as a role responsibility; arid lack of support 
for consultation from school administration. Respdnderits were able 
to add to this list by th^t incl usion of ari ''other" dptidri which was 
the seventh item in this section. Each problem factor was rated on 
a 3-point scale as a major problem* somewhat of a problem, or little 
or no problem-. 

Attitudes toward resource teacher consul tatli^n . Although in- 
structions were worded apprdpriately for each group of educators, all 
participants responded td the same statements reflecting positive and 
negative attitudes toward resource teacher consultation. These state 
ments were developed on the basis of a review of literature on re- 
source teaching and a preliminary investigation of the roles arid 
responsibilities of resource teachers (Friend, Note 1); through these 
procedures various aspects and outcomes of resource teacher consulta- 
tion which may contribute to educators' attitude toward that rdle 
were identified. A pool of 40 items was gerierated which dealt with 
the_feasibility and desirability of consultatidri from the perspec- 
tives of resource teachers, regular classroom teachers, and school 
administrators. Respondents iridicated dri a 5-po1nt Likert-type. 
scale whether they strorigly agreed * agreed, were undecided, dis- 
agreed or strorigly disagreed with each of the statements: 

Resource teachirig skills . Items in this section were identical 
for all respdriderit groups; directions varied slightly so as to be 
apprdpriate fdr each professional role. The items consisted of 
brief descriptions of activities in which consul ting resource 
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teachers might engage or skills which they might possess. Seven- \ 
teen items were developed. These were based on content gleaned 
from reviews of the literature on resource teaching and on con- 
sultation in counseling and school psychology, and wer^ worded 
Using behavioral terms to the greatest extent possible. 

All respondents were asked to complete two rating scales 
for each item. Firct, they were to indicate on a 4-point scale 
whether each skill had little, limited, moderate, or much. impo>^- 
tance for the resource teacher's job. 0h the second scale, a 
4-point rating was used by regular class teachers arid principals 
to rate the competence of the resource teacher iri each skill or 
activity, while the resource teachers rated themselves in the same 
mariner. 

Comments . Although a forced-choice format was generally used, 
respondents were encouraged to write any further comments they 
wished to make about the roles and duties of resource teachers ori 
the final page of the instrument. These comments were not directly 
iihalyzed in this investigation. They are preserited,: however, in 
Appendix A. . 

Field Test . . 

Draft versions of the survey iristrumerit were revised several 
times before the prototype questibrinaire was prepared arid .distributed 
to faculty members in the special educatibri^ regular education, 
school administratiori , arid psychblbgy departmerits of Indiana Univer- 
sity, -and to advanced graduate students iri special education, regular 
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eddeatiori, arid sehbbi administration. Each reviewer was asked to 
make cbmmerits arid suggestibris for 'improving the questionnaire. 

A fiiVot study was also conducted. A tptal of 155 educators 
erirblled iri gra^duate level classes in special education, regular 
education^ or school administration at two campuses of Indiana 
University completed the questionnaire. In addition to completing 
the items^ they were asked to indicate items which were ambiguous, 
and to offer alternative suggestions for refining the instrument. 
Revised Instrumervt 

The response data from the pilot study. were analyzed using a 
factor analysis (principal components method, orthogonal rbtatibri). 
Information from that analysis and the input from faculty members 
arid student reviewers were utilized to make several revisibris to the 
questioririaire. The 49-item attitude sectibri was reduced to 20 items 
by el iminating or revisirig ambigubus arid redundant items. In 
addition, the scales iri the resburce teaching skills section were 
altered. The 4-pbi:rtt rating scale of the importance of each con- 
sultirig skill br Activity was simpl ified; respondents were asked to 
indicate bri a yes-ho scale whether each skill was needed by resource 
teachers. The second scale, assessing educators' perception of 
resburce teacher competence in the corisaltation activities, was 
changed to a 5-point Likert-type scale in which respondents were 
asked to indicate whether resource teachers possessed little skill, 
little or some skill, some skill, some or much skill, or much skill 
in each of the 17 corisultation activities. Firially, the overall 
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format of the instrumeht was simplified. Copies of each form 
(resbdrce teacher, regular education classroom teacher^ arid prih- 
cipal) of the final version of the questionnaire may be found in 
Appendix B. 

Sample Descr^iption 

The questionnaires were distributed to educators in eight local 

education agencies (LEA's) in northern, central, and southern Indiana. 

^ . . _ _ _ 

This sample may be described on the basis of the school districts 

which participated, the levels of school represented in each school 
district* and the professional roles of the respondents. 
School- &istri^t5^ 

Because this investigation was concerned in part with whether 
attitude toward and perception of resource teacher eehsultatiori differ 
as a function of size and location of school system and history of 
resource room programs, bEA's .were selected to represent a both urban 
and rural, large and small , relatively new arid Idrig-established re- 
source room programs- The characteristic^, of these LEA's are summar- 
ized in Table 2. 

Withiri each participating school district, all resource teachers 
and all principals in buildings housing resource rooms were asked to 
complete the questionnaire. In addiction, a questionnaire was distrib- 
uted to one regular class teacher for each resource teacher, or in 

m _. _ 

cases where a resource teacher worked in more than one school , to brie 
regular class teacher for each building served by a resource teacher. 
Overall, 642 surveys were distributed; 56G of these were returned for 




Table 2 ■ 
Suiiary of LEft Characteristics 



LEA 


Type 


Location 
in Indiana 

- - 


1 

An'rvMAii Ta T !S 1 

ftpprflx. lowi 
Enrol Iment/No,, 

Ul jLIIODI OjjLCIIL 


Date Resource Exceptional itiei 
Program Began Served 


01 


Metrop. 


Central 


63,000 


1971 


IMH, LD, ER 


02 


Metrop. 


Northern 


■ 15,000 


1965 


MMH, LD, EH, HI 








VI, PH 


B3 ' 


Metrop. . 


Southern 


11,488 


1971 , 


MMH, *.D, EH 






Central 


11,700 


1969 


LD 


05 


Co-op. 


Southern 


6 systems 


1973 


MMHi LDi EH 


06 


Co-op; 


Southern 


9 systems 


: 1974 


S, LD, EH 


07 


Co-op. 


Central 


7 systems 




RHR.tP; 


08 . 


Co-op. 


^ Central 


5 systems 


1976, 


MMH, LB,. EH 


Note; 1 

■ 1 


Wl^mildly i 
befiavibr disi 


jntally handicapped; LD=learning di'sab] 
jrdered; HI=hearing impaired; VI=visual 


led;.EH=emotionally 
lly impaired; PH=ph: 


handicapped or . 
/sically handicapped. 
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a response rate of 87.2?L The sampla of respbriderits is described 
more fully in Table 3- It should be noted that the data obtained 
frbm bEA S2was excluded from analysis in this investigation be- 
cause of that district's comparatively low response rate. 
School Levels 

While ah effort was made to obtain data from elementary, 
middle schodls/juhidr highs^ and high schools * the relative scarcity 
of resource room programs at the secondary level resulted in a sam- 
ple which is cJdminated by elementary school programs. Overall, 
approximately 71% of all respondents 'were assigned to elementary 
schools, 18% worked in middle schools or junior high schools, and 
11% taught in high schools. It should be noted,, too ^ that it is 
not unusual for resource teachers, especially in rural areas, to 
serve more than one level of school. : in fact, a total of 36 re- 
source teachers (24% of the total sample in that role)*served two 
or more levels of school . A more complete deseriptibn of all respon- 
dents by role, school level, arid LEA is iricluded iri Table 1 in 
Appendix 6. • • 

Professional Roles 

The iridi vidua! s targeted for this study were the adults on whom 
the consulting role of the resource teacher would have the most 
immediate impact: resource teachers, regular education classroom . 
teachersi and principals in buildings housing such programs. The 
decision to include all resource teachers and principals in. resource 
rddm program schools was based on the need to secure a relatively 



Table 3 

Summary, of Sample by Sclidol District 



tEft. Charac- 
teristics 




Respondent CI 


laracteristics 


• 




Surveys . 
Returned 

















LEA 


i. of . ' 
ScHodls in 
Study 


No. of Resource 
Teachers 


No. of Reg; 
' Ed. Teachers 


Ma b( 

NO.OT 

Prinei- 

pdlS 


lOUJ 

Sample 


No. 


Rate 


















01 


95 


81 


he 


Oil 


97n 


240 


86.9 


02^ 


19 


19 


19 




D/ 


28 


49.1 


03 


9 


,,,11 


1 1 . 


0 
0 


Qfl 
JU 


28 


93.3 


04 


16 


12 


01 

21 


Id 




'44- 


89.8 


05 


28 


'30 


: 31 


28 


89 


76 


85.4 


06 


" 8 ' 


17 


, 17 


' 8 


42 


41. 


97.6 


07 


20 


7 • 


29 


-19 


46 


44 


95.7 


08 


22 


15 


22 


22 


, 59 


59 


100 


TOTALS 


199 


192 ■ 


.236 


214' 


,642 


56B 


87.2 



%cause of the relatively low response rate, LEA 02, was excluded froiii all data analyses.' If 

'riot considered in this tally of respondents, corrected totals for number in totaT sample,, 

number of surveys returned, and rate of return are 585, 532^ and 90.9% respectively. , . 
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large sample frorn a population of educauors rather thinly distrib- 
uted among school districts. Conversely, only one regular education 
classroom teacher per resource teacher or building was asked to 
participate in order to avoid dverrepresenting that group of educa- 
tors in this investigation. 

The following procedure was used to obtain the sample of regu- 
lar classroom teachers: For each individual school site* a regular 
class teacher was selected according to three criteria. First* a 
grade level was specified; this was accomplished by assigning levels 
sequentially (i.e.* the first school on the list supplied by LEA 91 
was assigned grade one* the second was assigned grade two, etc.) to 
all schools within each level (elementary* middl e, school * high School) 
bn all school lists. Second* in order to avoid any bias which might 
result if principals were merely asked to distribute the question- 
naires to teachers in a particular grade: level* a table of randorr 
riuiiibers was used to specify for e^ch grade level already determined 
whether tht questionnaire would be given to the first teacher alpha- 
betically or the last teacher alphabetically in that grade'. Again, 
this procedure began with tire first -school oh the personnel list 
supplied by tEA Ql arid cdritiriued iri sequence through all schools on 
all LEA-supplied persbririel lists. Firially, it was. stipulaited that 
the teacher should have shared a pupi} with the resource teacher 
af some time. If this last eriteridri was riot met^ priricipals were 
provided with an alternative teacher designatibri derived by repeating the 
procedure 3Ust outlined. If the teacher designated as the alterriative 
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did not meet 'ihe final criterion, principals were instructed to 
distribute that survey at their discretion. 

The total sample for the study .comprised 192 resource teachers 
(30% of all respondents), 236 regular education classrdbm teachers 
{37% of all respondents), and 214 principals (33% of all respondents). 
Further description of the totaUsample arid of each group of educators 
in the sample may be fourid in Table 1 iri Appendix C and in the demo- 
graphic information summaries iri Apperidix D. . 

Bata Cdllectidri Procedures 
Sample Identifieatibri . 

Qnce the, sample was defined, directors of special education in 
representative LEA'S were contacted by telephone during winter 1981.. 
. The investigator presented a general outline of the research project, 
arid wheri interest was expressed, descriptive information about the - 
study as well as the prototype questionnaire were forwarded to these 
individuals. All of the directors who were contacted agreed to 
having their districts cooperate in the study, although each was 
explicit in explaining that participation by individual educators 
was voluntary, they also expedited the bbtairiirig of permission need- 
ed from the individual school cbrpbratibris for the investigator to 
contact the necessary school level persdririel. The directors provided 
lists of schools, principals^ arid resdurce teacher assignments so that 
packets of survey materials cduld be prepared. Finally, through tele- 
phone or 1n-person interviews, ths special education directors sup- 
plied irifermatibri bri the development and operation of the resource 
rddm programs in their respective districts. ; - 

♦ -, 
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Preparation of Survey Materials 

After the needed permissions were obtained, the personnel 
lists provided by the directors of special education were used to 
prepare packets of survey materials for each school building. The 
packets included a cover letter to the principal which explained 
the project and included instructions for the distribution of the 
surveys. They also contained one questionnaire for each identified 
respondent in that school. Resource teachers serving more than one 
building received their questionnaires in their '*home" schools. If 
a home school designation was riot available^ they received- them at 
the first school which they were listed as serving according to, the 
tEA-supplied personnel lists. In schdbls where more than one resource 
teacher worked^ packets included questionnaires for each resource 
teacher, for the same number of regular class teachers, arid for the 
principal. (For example, a building served By thre^ resource teachers 
would receive seven questionnaires: three for resource teachers, 
three for regular class teachers, and one for the principal.) 

Each survey was assigned a.5-digit identification code which 
included the LEA number, the school riumber, a pos.itiori riumber (re.- . 
source teacher^l ; regul ar class teacher=2; priricipal=3) ^ and a 
number indicating whether there was more than prie educator iri the 
designated position in that school. This ideritif icatidn code. was 
used to accourit for surveys as they were returned^ arid to facilitate^ 
sortirig the surveys during data analysis. 
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Data Collec tion Procedure s- 

Distribution of the survey materials was arrahged ta aecbmmbdate 
the preferences of the participating school districts and to maximize 
response rate, while also taking into account logistics. All packets 
of questionnaires for hEA 01, LEA 03, LEA 04, LEA 07, LEA 08, and 
part of LEA 05 were hand-delivered to the participating schools. 
Verbal instructions were given to the principals or their represen- 
tatives to supplement those contained in the cover letters^ and the 
surveys were collected one week later during a second visit to the 
individual school sites. Stamped, addressed envelopes were left at 
the schools for surveys not returned on the collection ^date , and 
follow-up telephone calls were made to principals apiproximately three 
weeks after the .initial cbllectibn attempt if the surveys had not yet 
been returned. In LEA Q2, LEA 06^ arid part of LEA 05, the packets of 
surveys and a somewhat, more detailed cbver letter to the principal 
were mailed, and a stamped, addressed envelope iri which to return the 
surveys was included. The cover letter requested that surveys be 
mailed back to the investigator within 10 days;- if they had nbt beeri 
returried withiri one month, a follow-up t^Tephohe call was made to the 
principal tb ericburage participation. 

All data eel lection was completed during spring, 1981 , arid master 
tally sheets were maintained thrbughbUt this period to facilitate the 
management of this process. 
Data Entry 

TempTates were constructed for each page of each fbrm bf the 
questionnaire so that iridi vidual s ' responses could be entered directly 
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from the surveys into the database created for this project. She 
coder and the investigator entered the data in this manner, arid the 
entire raw data file was then checked by the investigator for 
accuracy by comparing it to the questionnaires themselves. 

Scale Construction 
Att-itude Section: Factors and Reliabilities 

Data obtained during the pilot study usirig the questidnna>re 
had indicated the preseriee of several factors on the attitude section 
of the instrumerit. For this reason ^ before other data analyses were^ 
undertakeri, all responses to the ZO^iteltis ifi that section were enter- 
ed into a principal components factor analysis with varimax rotation. 
A»5-factbr solution emerged in which four factors accounted for 93.7% 
of the cdmnidn variance and 46% of the total variance^ Scales were 
cdnstructed using unit weights; items were included on the scale on 
which they loaded most heavily, with the miriimum criterion for in- 

^clusion set at .3000. One exception was made to this procedure. 
Attitude Item 18 had a somewhat higher loading on the first factor 
than on the third; it was included in the latter, however, sirice its 
- exclusion from the first scale made little difference in that scale's 

.reliability, while its Irielusiori iri the third imprdved that scale's 
reliability considerably. Table 4 presents the cdnstructed scales, 
their factor Idadirigs^ arid their reliabilities. 



The database for this investigation was created orithe.PRIME 
750 computer using the Scientific Information Retrieval. {SIR} 
program (Robinson, Anderson ,--eohen, Gazdz1k, Karpel ^ Miller S 
Stein, 1980)^ More infbrmatidri dri the computer facilities 
used may be found in Appendix E. 
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Attitude Factors and Scale Reliability 



Table 4 



Factor Loadings 

Attitude - 
Item No; Student Impact RBT Respon- eonsequehces Feasibility 

sivehess 



1 .460 

2 • .729 

3 .429 ._j 

4 .477 

5 .737 
5 .721 

7 , . — ' 

8 .571 

9 .383 
10 

11 .448 

12 .582 
13 

14 . .351 

15 .524 

16 .462 

17 - .516 

18 .399 

19 .618 

20 .337 



Alpha .717 .736 .613 .567 

No. of Items 5 3 5 4 

% of Common ' • . 

Variance 

Explained 52.4 29.9 19.5 7.5 
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The first scale included five items which presented potential 
outcomes for students as a result of resource teacher/regular class- 
room teacher interactions, it is referred to in the remainder of 
this study as Students Impact (alpha = .717). The second scale in- 
cluded three items, all concerned with the, regular education teacher' 
responsiveness to resource teacher consultation efforts. It was 
labeled Regular Class Teacher (RCT) 'Responsiveness (alpha = .735). 
The third scale comprised five items; these pertained to possible out 
comes or cdhsequerices of resource teacher cbrisultatibri for bbth regu- 
lar educators arid special educators. This scale was labeled Cbhse^ 
. quehces (alpha = .613). The fourth scales labeled Feasibility ^ cdm- 
prised four items which were related to constraints which might hinde 
consultation, or factors which might facilitate it. The alpha for 
th4s scale equaled .567. Table 5 presents the items included in each 
factor. -. 

The scales identified t^irough this factor analysis were treated 
as dependent variables in analyses of differences within and among 
the groups of educators, individuals* scores oh each scale were 
calculated: by summing their responses to each item included in the 
scale, taking into account the need to reverse scoring bri several of 
the items (see Reversing Scaling section later in this chapter). 
Competence Section; Factors and Reliabilities 

the Second scale of the resource teaching skill section of the 
questionnaire was also entered into a principal components factor 
analysis with varimax rotation, and a 1 -factor solution accounted 
for 100% of the comrnon variance and 48% of the total variance. 
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Table 5 



Items Defining Factors on Attitude Scale 



Factor 1: Impact of Consul tatidh dh Students (Student Impact) 



Consultation should be an essential complement to the _ 
instructional component of the resource teacher's job. 

If regular class teache-rs and resource teachers inter- 
acted on a regular basis* Jticiinstre.amed students could more 
easily be able to apply skiljs learned in the resource 
room to their regular class work. 

By sharing their uriderstaridirig of handicapped students ^ 
resource teachers and regular class teachers could better 
plan strategies to work with them- 

Since they_ share respon si bilit^^ class teachers 

for students^ educational programs , resource teachers are 
the best people to consult with regular class teachers. 

By consul ting , with resdurce teachers * regular class teach- 
ers wduld learh strategies valuable for dealing with many 
pupils in addition td thdse identified as handicapped. 



Factdr 2: Regular Class Teacher Responsiveness to Consultation 
(RCT Responsivehess) - — 

item 2 Regular class teachers are eager to receive assistance 

from resource teachers in working with their mainstreamed 
learners. - 

8 Regular class teachers are generally to 
resource teachers* attempts to consult with them. 

19 Class teachers prefer that resdUrce teachers not try to 
cdhsult with them. • . 

Factor 3: Consequences of Corisdltation (6onsequences) 



Item 3 Both regular class teachers and resource teachers already 
have well defined roles, and consultation attempts v^ould 
only confuse matters* 

.11 A consul ting resource. teacher would have the effect df 
undermihing regular class teachers' authdrity with their 
mairistreamed pupils. 

14 If they consulted vyith regular class^ teachers, the resource 
teacher '^s job would eventually be eliminated. 



Item 1 
5 

5 
9 
15 
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Table 5 (eoritinued) 



Item 17 Resource teachers are the most help to regular class 
teachers when they schedule mainstreamed learnt 
the resource ropnr for as much. of their academic instruc- 
tion as possible. — : 

18 Consultation between regular class teachers and resource 
teachers would not make much difference in handicapped 
students' education. 



Factor 4: Feasibility of Consultation (Feasibility) 



School administration is supportive _of regular class\^ 
teachers* and resource teachers' efforts to consult With 
each other,. 

- - _ . _ \ , 

Contact between reseurpe teachers and reguUr class 
teachers is often haphazard arid ineffective. 

Resource teachers gerierally lacic Understanding of the 
piroblems which face regular class teachers who teach 
mairistreamed pUpils. 

Resource teachers wish to provide assistance to regular 
class teachers in dealing with mainstreamed learners. 



Item 4 

12 
16 

29 



The alpha for the scale as a whole was eqtiai to .907. T"he factor 
loadings for this scale are presented in Table 2 in Appendix C. 
Analyses related to this scale were completed both by suttirning the 
responses to all items to represent a total score, and by examining 

' ,.1 

individual items. 

Bata Analysis 

Within Role^ gbmparisehs 

One-way ANBVA . A one-way AfJOVA was employed to examine whether 
differences existed within each group of educators on the variables 
identified in the research questions outlined in Chapter i. For 
example, resource teachers were categorized on the basis of the 
length of their resource teaching experience, and the responses of 
the four resulting groups composed the database for a one-way ANOVA. 
Similar procedures were used to examine the responses of the resource 
teachers based on the school system in which' they taught* and on- the 
amourit of consultation training they reported having had. The re- 
sponses of , regular education classroom teachers were examined on . the 
basis of the length of their teaching career * the school systems in 
which they taught, arid, the length of thoir contact. with resource room 
programs. Finally, the responses Of principal s. were analyzed on the 
Basis.of their total years. Of educational'service^ their school sys- 
terns, and the length of their contact with resource, room [Drograms. 
Post-hoe analyses to determine the nature of the differences among 
the subgroups jusfoiitlined were completed using the Scheffe 
procedure. 
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T-test . X-tests were also 'employed to examine whether** certain 
groups within each professional role differed significantly from one 
another. For resource teachers, this test was utilized after cate- 
gorizing them as either having had regular education classroom 
teaching experience or not. For regular education classroom teach- 
ers and for principals, t-tests were employed after the groups were 
categorized as either possessing special education teaching certifi- 
cation in one or more areis of exceptionality or not. In addition, 
within all professidhal roles individuals, were classified as working 
in a metropolitan or a non-metropolitan' school district,, and t;-t^sts 
were then used to examine the resulting groups. / 

Correlated t-test . This test was used to examine resource 
teachers' and principals' responses to items concerning resource 
teacher time allottment. Differences between resource teachers' 
actual and ideal time estimates, and between principals' actual and 
ideal time estimates were analyzed using this procedure. 
Among Role Comp a r isons 

Sample re-definitibri. Although the data from all respondents 
were included in the analyses outlined above, for analyses which 
involved the testing for differences among the groups of educators, 
a re-defiriitibri of the sample was necessary for two treasons. First, 
since responses of individuals within schools could not be presumed 
to be independent, data for among-group comparisons were treated as 
correlated, this necessitated identifying groups of matched 
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respondents. Second * in order to avoid overrepresentatioh or under- . 
representation of any schddl site in the sample for these analyses; 
only one set ^f respondents was chosen for inclusion from any school, 
regardless of the total number of respohderits iri each professional 
role in the school . 

A series of decision rules was employed to accomplish the re- . 
definition of the sample. For analyses involving all three groups of 
professional Si the essential components of^ the rules were these: 1) 
only ebmplete sets of data (triads of respondents, one from each 
professional role) were retained for analysis; and 2) any single 
school was represented only once in any analyiiis. These same rules 
were also applied for analyses involving only resource, teachers and 
principals. However ^ Because this latter set of analyses dealt 
with the educators' estimates of actual and ideal time allotJneHts 
(in percentages) for various resojjr.ce teacher duties, rules were also 
established to handle the data when the time estimates did notap- 
proximate 100%. Details of all decision rules may be found in 
Appendix E. 

By using the decision rules, 126 triads consisting of one 
resource teacher, one regular education classroom teacher, and one 
principal were identified. Comparisons among professional roles in- 
cluded only these data. A total of 120 pairs consisting of one re- 
source teacher and one principal were identified for. the analyses of 
time estimates. 

42 
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Repeated jte^su res ANOVA , The school was considered the unit of 
analysis in comparisons among the professional roles, in this way, 
the potential influence of that factor on individuals' attitudes 
toward and perceptions of resource teacher consul tatibh could be 
controlled. Professional roVe was the repeated measure. 

Repeated measures ANOVA was utilized to examine differences 
among the groups of educators oh each scale and oh each item in the 
attitude section, and on the competence scale arid bri each item iri 
the competence portion of the resource teachirig skill section of the 
questionnaire. It was also employed to analyze the groups' responses 
on possible hiridrarices to resource teacher consultation. 

Gbrrelated t-tests . As in the analyses .just described, the 
school was the unit of analysis for examination of differences be- 
tweeri resource teachers' and principalsV estimates of actual and 
ideal resource teacher time allocation. Differences Between the 
professionals' estimates of actual time spent on iristructibri,, con- 
sultation, preparation, assessment, parent arid case coriferences, arid 
other duties were analyzed. Differences between their estimates' of 
the ideal time required for the same respbrisibil ities were also • 
examined. ; 
Other Procedures ^ 

Treatment of missirig data . A total of 12 of the, returned ques- 
tioririaires were fudged td be so incomplete as to tie of little use 
iri data arialysis. these were; discarded. 
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in all analyses^ missing data^ were dealt with so as to maxi- 
mize the use of all available data. Where possible, a survey was 
excluded from an analysis only when the variables being examined in 
that analysis were missing. The slight variation that this caused 
in the sample for each analysis was judged to be inconsequential , 
given the overall size of the sample in this investigation. 

Reversing scaling ^ The scaling of items in the attitude sec- 
tion of the questionnaire was reversed in a 2-part procedure. Firsts 
it was necessary to reverse the direction of the scoring on ten items 
which had been identified a priori as indicating negative attitudes 
toward consultation* This change was made for Items 3* 7* 8* 11, 13, 
14, 16, 17, 18 and 19. The result of the process was that- a higher 
score on an item indicated a more negative attitude. Because inter- 
pretation of the results would be facilitated by adhering to the 
cbhveritiori of assigning a higher value to more positive attitudes, 
the entire scale was next reversed for all data analyses. In the 
attitude section's final form, then, a response of 1: (strongly dis- 
agree) indicated the most negative attitude, and a response of. 5 
(strongly agree) indicated the; most positive. . 

Other data analysis- . Results of the pilot study indicated that 
insufficient variance existed among responses to the first resource 
teaching skill scale which asked whether each listed skill was needed 
by resource teachers. For that reason, descriptive statistics were 
used in the examinatidh and interpretation of data obtained from 
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that scale. For the same reason, a descriptive presentatibri was 
judged appropriate for each professional role's rating of potential 
problem factors in consultation. 
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■ . . • GHAPTER III 

RESULTS .~\ . 

This chapter will present the results of the data collected 
and analyzed to study the consultation component of resource teach- 
ing. The data will be presented by topic,- incl uding attitude 
toward resource teacher consultation; skills needed By consulting 
resource teachers; resource teacher consultation competence; prob- 
lem factors in consultation;: and resource teacher time al location. 
Attitude Toward Resource Teacher eonsultatibri 

It was noted 1n Chapter 11 that a factor analysis of the data 
obtained from the etttitude section of the questionnaire resulted 
in the identification of four factors. The scales defined by these 
factors were named as fbflows: Impact of Consultation on Students, 
(Student Impact); Regular Class Teacher Responsiveness to Consulta- 
tion (RCf Respbrisiveness) ; Cdnsequences of . Consul tation (Conse- 
quences); and Feasibility of Consultation (Feasibility). The items 
included in each scale were presented in Table 5. Each of the / 
attitude seales and the 20 individual attitude items were utilized . 
to examine educators' attitudes toward resource teacher eonsultatibri. 
First, Research Question 1 was addressed. It asked whether differ- 
ences in attitude exist among educators within each prbfessibrial role 
when the educators are grouped by school district, length of contact 
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with resbu'rce room programs^ length of educatibhal service^ or' type 
of prbfessibrial training br experiences . Resource teachers * regu- 
lar class teachers^ arid priricipals were grouped within role tin the 
selected variables arid their respdrises were analyzed accordingly. 
Nexti Research Question 2 was addressed: Are tKere differences in 
attitude toward cdrisultatidri among professional roles? Resource 
teachers-' , regular class teachers', and principals' mean responses 
were compared to obtain this information. In all analyses signifi- 
cance was established as £ <.01. 
Attitude Among Resource Teachers - 

Resource teachers' responses to the attitude scales arid items 
were grouped for analysis bri four variables: School district; 
length of resource teaching expei^ience; amourit of ebrisultatibri trairi- 
irig received;, and preserice or absence of regular educatlbri teachirig 
experience. 

• School district . Orie-way ANOVA was emplbyed td analyze resdurce 

teachers.' respbrises bri the basis bf the schbbl districts represented. 

Nb sigriificarit differerices were found among the resulting seven ^ 

groups dri any attitude variable. 

Next, the seven school districts were designated as either 

metropolitan (lea's 01, 03, and 04) or non-metropolitan (tEA's 05, 

06, 07 and 08). It should be noted that this classification method 

also divided the districts on the age of the resource room programs 

(metropolitan districts having older programs), arid on size of school 

district (metropolitan districts beinc^ larger in riumber bf pupils eri-.; 
rblled)/ 
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T-tests Were empVoyBd to compare the mean responses of the 
metropolitan (N=90) and non-metropolitan {Nf60) groups. No signi- 
ficant differences were found between the groups, although sig- 
nificance was approached (t(148)=2.40;£ < .017) on Item 7- This 
item concerned finding tire in resource teachers ' schedules for 
consultation. The metropolitan group responded more favorably to 
it (M=2.52) than the non-metropolitan group (Mf2.g3)- A summary 
of these analyses is presented in Table 3 in Appendix 

Resource' teaching experience > Four groups were formed to 
analyze. differences in resource teachers' attitudes by teaching 
experience. These were (a) one year or less (Nf33);. (b) two to five 
years (li=79), (c) six to 10 years (N=3l ) . and (d) more- than 10 years 
(NfS). One-way ANOVA identified a significant difference (£(3, 144) = 
4.37; jg_ < .006) among these groups on Item 7, time available in 
resource teacher schedules for consultation. The Scheffe' procedure 
indicated that resource teachers with one year or less of experience 
were significantly different (£ < .01) from those with two to five 
years' experience, the latter group expressing a less favorable 
response to that item {M=2.10) than the former (M=2.97). Statistical 
significance was approached (£(3,141 )=3. 35; £ < .021) oh Item 20. 
this item concerned resource teachers '__.wi 11 ihghess to provide assis- 
tance to regular class teachers. The Scheffe procedure indicated that, 
the least experienced resource teachers* responses (f!jf4.34) were 
significantly more favorable (£<^ -05) than those of the most 
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experienced teachers (M=3.46), No other significant differences 
were found among resource teachers oh the basis of their teaching 
experience. These results are summarized in Table 4 in Appendix C. 

Amount of cbrisultatibri training. For this analysis^ resdurce 
teachers were groufDed on the basis of their consultation training, 
the six categories being (a) rid trainings (b) dhe to five hours of 
trairiing; (c) six to 10 hdurs; (d) 11 td 15 hours; (e) 16 to 20 hour 
arid (f) more than 20 hdurs of training. Table 5 in Appendix C sum- 
marizes the results of the one-way ANOVA completed on these groups, 
arid iridicates that no statistically significant differences. existed 
among. the resource teacher groups on any attitude variable.. 

Regul air edu cation experience . Resource teachers were categor- 
ized as having or not hciving 'regular education teaehirig experience 
(Nf37 and |tfll3, respectively), arid their attitude responses were 
then analyzed using i-tests. 

Although none of the differences betweeri the groups were sig- 
nificant at the .91 level, the summary of these arialyses yiri fable 
6 indicates that several differences existed that approached this , 
level (.01 < 2_ <.05). Resource teachers with regular education 
teaehirig experierice respdrided mdre favdrably to the scale _RCT 
Respdrisiveriess (Mfll.22) than those without such experience (Mf 
10.24). This differerice appeared to result because of differences 
iri the groups' response- on Items 2 and 8, both part of that scale 
arid both cdncerning regular class teachers' willingness to receive 
resource teacher help. The resource teachers with regular classroom 
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Table 6 

Attitude Toward Consultation, of Resource Teachers 
With arid Without Regular Education Teaching 
Experience 



variaDie 
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Without 
(N=ll33 


t - 
(148) 
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C \ • 
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Feasibility 
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Item 1 
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experience responded more positively to these items. Iri contrast-, 
resource teachers without regular education experience were some- 
what more likely to agree that the resource teacher is the best 
person to consult with classroom teachers (Item 9), and to believe 
that time could be found in regular education teachers' schedules 
for consul tatioh' (Item IQ). 

. Summary . Few differences were found among resource teachers' 
expressed attitudes toward their consultation role oh the basis of 
their school districts, or the extent of their training in cbrisUl- 
tation. These special educators did differ somewhat, however, when 
grouped by the length of their resource teaching experience, and by 
whether or not they had had regular education classroom teaching 
experience. 

Attitudes Among Regular Education Class Teachers 

Regular education teachers' responses to the attitude scales 
and items were grouped for analysis on four variables: school 
district, length of teachihg^experience, length of contact with 
resource room programs, and possession of special education certi- 
fication. 

School district . One-way ANOVA was employed to analyse regu- 
lar class teachers' responses among school districts. Although 
differences on several variables reached or approached statistical 
significance, -these differences were small and did not seem to 
represent any trend either among the attitude variables or the 
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school districts, the results of these analyses are presented in 
Table 5 in Appendix C. 

To attempt to clarify the above findings, the school districts^; 
arid thus the regular class teachers' responses were next classified 
as ei ther metropDl itan (Wfll4) or non-metropolitan (Nf8Q), and t^tes.ts 
were Employed to compare the two groups. As indicated in Table 7 in 
Appendix C, no significant differences emerged. Significance was 
approached, however, on Item 4, school administration supporti veriess 
for consultation (i(188)=-l -99; £< .S48). Teachers in metrdpdl itan 
school districts responded slightly less favorably to this item than 
did those in non-metropolitan districts (Mf3.59 and W-3.86, respec-- 
tively). 

Teaching experience . Four groups were established to analyze 
differences |n regular class teacher attitudes by years of teaching 
experience. These were (a) one or less (Nf2); (b) two to five {|tf 29) ; 
(c) six to 10 (ri=57)^ and (d) more than 10 years (Wfld4). As may be " 
seeri by examining table 8 in Appendix C, no significant differences: 
were identified through the one-way ANOVA completed for these data. 
Statistical significance was approached fbr the Gensequerices scale 
(r(3,180)=2.759; £<.044), and for Item 7, resource teacher time 
schedules (t(3,183)=3.836; £<.011). On. both variables, teachers 
with five years or less of experience responded slightly more favor- 
ably than those with more experience, arid dri Item 7, a Scheffe test 
indicated that teachers with two to five years of experience (Mf3.07) . 
were significantly more positive (p^,05) than those with six to 10 



years of experience (M=2.32j. It should be/noted that the results 
of these analyses should be viewed with extreme caution since 84% of 
this sample of regular educators had mQ<"e than five years of teaching 
§xperience (see demographic information data summary in Appendix D). 

Experience with^resQurc^ ^qm programs . In this analysis i regu- 
lar class teachers were grouped by whether they had had (a) one year 
or less (NfZO); (b) two to five ye^ri (^=101); (c) six to 10 years 
(NfSl); or (d) more than 10 years (-M=18) of contact with resource 
room programs* No significant differences were found among these, 
groups (see Table 9, Appendix 6). Significance was approached on 
Item 2 (F(3,l85)-3.538; £< .016) and Item 4 (F(3,182)=3.349;£ < .020) 
the former dealing with regular class teacher willingness to consult 
and the latter with schodl adniinistratibn sUppdrtiveness. No trends, 
were discernible among the groups on these variables. 

Special education certification . Of the 194 regular class 
teachers for whom data were available, only seven reported possessing 
any type of special education teaching certification (see demographic 
irifdrrhatidh summary. Appendix D). Although t-tests were completed on 
the two groups (with and without certification), the results should 
be examined with extreme caution. No- significant differences emerged 

from these Analyses (see Table 10, Appendix e) . 

i) . - 

Summary . Few differences existed among regular education 
teachers* attitude responses oh the basis of their schodl districts* 
their teaching experieriee, or the extent of their experience with 
resource room programs. So few teachers in this sample possessed 
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special education certification that analyses based on this variable 
should be viewed with extreme caution. 
Attit4id^s- ^ong Principals 

Principals' responses to the attitude scales and items were 
■grouped for analysis on four variables: school district; total 
length of educational service; length of cdhtact with resource room 
programs; and possession of special education certification. 

School district - 0ne-way ANOVA was employed to analyze princi- 
pals* responses among school districts. No significant differences 
emerged among the seven groups on any attitude variable. 

Principals were next divided into two school-district groups, 
metropolitan arid ridri-metropol itan; and t_-tests were completed oh 
their attitude responses. The two groups (|l=103 for metropolitari 
and Nf72 for non-metropolitan) did not differ significaritly on ariy 
variable, although significance was approached on Item 15, resource 
teacher Understanding of regular class teacher problems (t^(171 )=2. 03; 
£<.044). Principals in metropolitan districts responded slightly; 
more favorably to that item (M=3.84) than those in other districts 
(Mf3.56). These results are summarized in table 11 in Appendix C. 

Educational service . Six categories were established in the 
area of total eduEational service. These were (a) one year or less; 
(B) two to five years; (c) six to 10 years; (d) 11 to 15 years; (e) 
16 to 20 years; arid (f) more than 20 years. All principals in this 
sample reported having more than five years of educational service 
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(see demographic information summary in Appendix D) , and so four 
groups were utilized for this analysis. 

0ne-way ANQVA indicated that ho significant differences existed 
among these groujDS. As reported in the summary of these data in 
Table 12 ih Appendix differences on Item 3, potential -role con- 
fusion outcomes of consultation, did approach significance (F_(3,159= 
3.127; £ <.027). A Scheffe test indicated that the responses to 
this item by principals; with the least experience (M=3.33) were 
significantly less favorable (£< .05) than those of principals with 
16 to 20 years of experience (M=4.08) or more (M=4,02). 

Experience with resource ^-OX}fa programs . In these analyses^ prin- 
cipals were grouped by whether they had one year or less> two to five 
years, six to 10 years, or more than 10 years of contact with resource 
room programs. One-way AN0VA revealed rib significant differences 
among the groups on any attitude variable. These results, are presen- 
ted in Table 13 in Appendix C. 

Special educatiori certification . Only two principals of the 176 
for whom data were available indicated that they held special educa- 
•tion teaching certification of any type (see demographic information 
summary^ Appendix D). Analysis on the basis of this variable was 
therefore not possible. 

Summary . Few differences were found in the attitudes toward con- 
sultation of principals grouped by school district, the length of 
their educational service, or the extent of their contact with re- 
source room programs. Comparisons between principals with special 
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education certification and those without it could not be made be- 
cause so few of the principals were certified- 
Attitudes Among Professional Roles 

For analysis of all attitude scales and items hy professional 
role, repefated measures ANOVA was utilized, with school, being con- 
sidered the unit of analysis and role, the refDeated measure. 

As may be seen in Table 7^ the attitudes toward resource teache 
consul tatidri: amdrig all groups tended to range from neutral to posi- 
tive. A possible exception to this is found in the data for Item 7. 
This item concerned whether time could be found in resource teachers' 
schedules for consultation, and no group responded favorably to it. 
Smallbut significant differences were found among the groups on RCT 
Responsiveness (£(2,250)=31 .86; £< .001) and Feasibility (£(2,250) = 
16.58; £- <^ .001 ) ,^and significance was approached on Student Impact 
{E(2,250)=3.04; £<.050) and Consequences (F(2,25e)=4.52; £ < .012) . 
As would be expected, significant differences were founds among the 
groups of educators in many of the items included in each scale. 

Examination of these data suggests that the predominant pattern 
of responses on the attitude variables is for resource teachers to 
have expressed the most favorable attitude toward consul tatidri * fdr 
regular educatidri class teachers td have expressed the least favdr- 
able attitude, and for priricipals td have resporided sdmewhere betweeri 
these two groups. This pattern exists for the Student Impact and 
Consequence scalers, and for approximately half of "the items included 
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Table 7 

Attitude Toward Resource Teacher Consul tatiori 
Among Professional Roles 



Professional Role 



Variable 



Resource 

Teacher 

(N^126) 



Reg. Ed. 
Teacher 
(N=^126) 



Principal 
(N=126} 



(2.259) 
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4.55 
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4.08 


4.16 
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ness 


10.35 


12.25 


11.53 


31 .859 


. 000 


Item 2 


3.20 


4.20 


3.74 


47.620 


.000 


8 


3.50 


3.92 


3.90 


3. too 


.000 


19 


3.66 


4.13 


4.00 


11 .858 


.000 


Consequences 


20.47 


19.50 


19191 


4.521 


.012 


Item 3 


4.25 


. 4.12 


3.96 


4.087 


.018 


11 


4.18 


4.25 


4.25 


.390 


.677 


14 


4.20 


/^.15 


. 4.26 


.857 


. .426 


17 


3.41 


• 2.87 


3.24 


8.371 


.000 


18 


4.44 


4.10 


4.20 


8.125 


.000 


Feasibi 1 ity 


14.68 


13.82 


14.95 


15.581 


.000 


Item 4 


3.61 


3.65 


4.37 


33.288 


.000 


12 


2.91 


2.98 


2.73 


1.320 


.269 


16 


3.95 


. 3.31 


3.73 


12.135 


.000 


20 


.4.21 


3.88 


4.12 


8.595 


.000 


Item 7 


2.20 


2.71 


2.95 


13.493 


.000 


Id 


3.59 


3.30 


3.43 


2.630 


.074 


13 


3.10 


2.86 


2.93 
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.124 



Note . ' Items are listed immediately after the scale on which they are 
included^ Items 7, 16 and 13, listed last, were not included 
on any scale. 

^Ranges for responses for the four attitude scales are as followsrj 
Student Impact and Consequences, 5 to 25; RCT Responsiveness, 3 to 15 



Feasibility, 4 to 20. 
"^Range for responses on any single item is 1 to 5, 
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in those scales. The most notable exception to this pattern may be 
found in the second scale, RCT Responsiveness, and theitems it com- 
prises, on these variables, which concerned regular educators' will- - 
ingness to consult with resource teachers about their shared students* 
regular class teachers responded by far the most favorably (M=12.25 
on RCT Responsiveness), while resource teachers expressed considerably 
less positive reactions (M_=1U.35 on RCT Responsiveness). 

One other set of responses is of particular interest. On the 
Feasibility scale, regular education teachers, tended to respoiid far; 
less favorably (E=l3.82) than resource teachers (M=T4.38) or principals 
(M_=14.96). Using these data as a basis* it appears t.iat regular educa- 
tion teachers are the least. likely to view consultation with resource 
teachers as a process than can be included with other school activities, 

in general, all three groups responded most favorably to items 
which might be judged as most directly related to them. For examp°le, 
resource teachers were most likely to respond favorably to items eon- 
eerhing their role in consultation (e.g... Item 20). Similarly, as 
already noted ^ class teachers reacted most favorably to statements ' 
concerning their willingness to consult. Finally, school principals 
gave the most favorable response to item 4, school administration 
support for consultation efforts between resource teachers and regular 
class teachers. 

SJcU-l-S-ileeded by Consulting Resource teachers 

The 17 items oh the first response scale in the resource teaching 
skills section of the questionnaire oh resource teacher-regular class 
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teacher ihteractions were designed to address Questions 3 arid 4 
of this study. Question 3 asked whether educators within each pro- 
fessional role, when grouped by schooV district, length of contact 
with. resource room programs, length of educational service, or type 
of professional training or experierices, differ in their perception 
of consulting skills needed by resource teachers. Question 4 asked 
whether differences in perception exist among professional roles. 
As noted earlier, little variance was found in the responses to this 
portion of the que'^tionnaire, and so the results are reported descrip- 
tively. A summary of the responses by each professional role and for 

the total sample are presented as percentages in Table 8. 

• _ _ ._ ■ . . . ... . _-_ __ 

It is obvious from examirig these data that most of each group of 

educators perceived every skill or activity as necessary- for resource 

teachers. Each individual skill or activity was marked as needed by 

83% or more of the total sample. 

Two of the items received comparatively low ratirigs. All three 

groups of respondents indicated less frequently than for other items 

that conducting inservice workshops is a netessary component of the 

resource teacher's job, with regular education teachers (72.1%) being 

the least likely to agree that such, activity is part of that aob. 

Likewise, skill in paraphrasing what regular education teachers are 

saying was less frequently included as a needed resource teacher skill 

than the others listed, with regular education teachers again being; 

the least likely to agree to its necessity (77%). 
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• Table 8 

Consulting Skills Perceived as Needed by Besource Teachers 
Among Professional Roles (Reported in Percentages) 



P r 0 f e s s4 on a 1- -R&la 
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82.11 


95.88 
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_ consequences 


91.78 


90.27 


95.88 


13 


Iriservice 


83.56 


72.11 


84.30 
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89.32 
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_. lems 


95.21 . 


94.18 


97.67 


16 


Explaining 


97.26 ; 


.^3. ^3. 


' 97.67 


95.88 


17 


Resource link 


91.03 


91 . 62 


92.35 


91 .70 



^Actual item content may be found in the samples of the questionnaires 
in Appendix B. 



One other type of discrepancy may be noted among these skill 
data. The skill listed in Item 14 was probing to discover whether 
a problem a regular class teacher reports about a special edueatibri 
student has been accurately described or whether other factors are 
involved. Although all igrbups essentially agreed that the skill 
was needed^ principals (94%) v;ere somewhat more likely to mark a 
positive response to the item than were resource teachers (90%) or 
regular class teachers (85%). The same pattern of responses is 
found for Item 3 (interviewiiig regular class teachers) ^ arid Item 7 
(usirtg problem-solving strategies)* principals being somewhat more 
likely to have marked the items as necessary for resource teachers. 
Finally, Item 5, including regular education teachers"^ as equal part- 
ners in planning and intervention, was somewhat less likely to be 
viewed as a necessary resource teaching skill by regular education 
class teachers than by resource teachers and principals. 

Resoxmce Teacher Corisu-l tati on eompetehce 

The competence scale and the 17 items from the second response 
scale in the resource teaching skill section of the quastibririaire 
were util ized to assess educators' perceptions of resource teacher 
competence in various cbrisultatibri skills^ arid thus to address QUes- 
tibris 5i 5 arid 7 of this . research project. Question 5 asked how com 
peterit resource teachers* grouped by-schodl district* length of re- 
source teaching experiences lerigth* training for cprisultatiorii or 
professiorial experiences, perceive themselves to be in the area of 
consultation. Question 6 asked how competent regular class teachers 
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arid principals, grouped on variables similar to those used with 
resource teachers, perceive resource teachers to be in the area 
of consultation. Final ly> Question 7 asked whether differences 
existed 'among the perceptions of the three groups of educators. 
Perceptions Among Resource Teachers 

Resource teac|iers' responses to the competence scale and items 
were grouped for analysis on four variables: school district; 
length of resource teaching experience; amount of consultation train- 
ing v/eceived; and presence or absence of regular education teaching 
experience. 

School district . The mean response to each variable by resource 
teachers in each of the seven school districts was analyzed using 
one-way ANOVA. A significant difference (£(6, 137)=2.933ii£ < .DID) 
was identified among the groups on Item 13 (iriserviee), although a 
Scheffe" test indicated that no. two groups were significantly different 
at the :05 level. An examination of the mean responses of the groups 
suggests that resource teachers in LEA 01, LEA .03 i arid LEA 04 rated 
themselves somewhat more cdmpeterit thari the teachers in the other 
districts. The severi groups ' responses on ; several other items ap- 
proached statistical significance (.01 ^ fi. ^ .05). These results kre 
summarized in Table 14 in Appendix C. 

.to attempt to clarify the differences which might exist among 
resource teachers in different school districts, the respondents were 
next categorized as teaching in a metropolitan (LEA 01, LEA 03, LEA 
04) or a non-metropolitan (LEA 05, LEA 06, LEA 07, LEA 08) school 
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district. The resulting two groups (N=gg arid N,=50, respectively) 
were then analyzed using tj-tests. 

As may be seen in the preseritatiori of the data in Table 9, 
resource teachers in both groups viewed themselves as fairly compe- 
tent. The one exceptibn to "this response pattern occurred for Item 
13, conducting inservice wdrkshdps. On that skill, both group:: 
rated themselves below the midpoint of the scale. In contrast, both 
groups rated themselves most Skillful in establishing mutual trust ' 
with regular education teachers (Item 8), their neari responses to 
this item being 4.24 and 4.15, respectively. 

Several significant differences were identified between these 
two groups of resource teachers on their self-ratings of competence. 
Metropolitan teachers' ratings (M=61.5 on the gompeterice scale) were 
significantly higher (i(l22)=3. 52 ; £_< .BSl ) thari thbse of ndri-metrd- 
politan teachers (M=54.04 on Competence). The same pattern df self- 
ratings of competence, with metropdlitari resource teachers rating 
themselves significantly higher, was.fdurid fdr Item 4 (observing;) , 
Item 6 (paraphrasing). Item 9 (scheduling cdnferences) , Item 11 
(interpersonal ebmmurii catidri) ^ Item 12 (predicting consequences of 
interventions). Item 13 (conducting inservice) and Item 15 (defining 
problems). It was alsd present fdr items only approaching signifi- 
cance (.01 < £ <.05), as well as for those where the groups* re- 
spdnses were not significantly different.. 

Resource teaching expe^iem^ . Four groups were established for 
analyses: based on the number of years of resource tescninn experience- 
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Table 9 

Self-Rating df:CQn:sulta Cdmpetence by Resource Teachers 
1n Different Types of School Districts 

■ A\- / 



Type of District 



Variable 


Metrdpdl itari 
(N=90) 


Ndn-Metropol itan 
(N=60) 


t 

(148) 




PnmnP't'Pnpp^ 




54 04 


3 52 


001 


Item 1^ . 


3.82 


3.43 


2.48 


.014 


2 


3.56 


3.25 


1.74 


.084 


3 


3.88 


.3.58 


1.21 


.228 


4 ■ 


3.70 


3.17 


2.71 


.008 


5 


3.80 


3.41 


2.13 


.035 


6 


3.83 


3.24 


3.44 


.001 


7 


3.17 


2.76 


2.11 


.037 


8 


4.24 


4 . 1 5 


.68 


.499 


9 


3.57 


2.93 


3.10 


.002 


10 


3.68 


3.37 


1.67 


.097 


n 


3.43 


2.82 


3.09 


.002 


12 


3.50 


2.95 


3.00 


.003 


13 


.2.77 


1.96 


3.73 


.000 


14 


3.40 


3.19 . 


1.14 


.257 


15 


3.55 


3.08 


3.08 


.002 


16 


4.09- 


3.85 


1.54 


.125 


17 


3.33 


3.05 


' 1.27 


.208 



^Rahge of responses on Competence is 17 to 85. 

u. . . . _ _ _ . 

Range of responses on individual items is 1 to 5. 
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respdridehts reported having had (one or less^ two to five, six to 10, 
or more than 10). Results of the one-way ANOVA revealed no signi- 
ficant differences among these groups of resource teachers, nor did 
the differeni:gs in their mean responses to any variable approach 
significance: A summary of these findings is included in Table 15 in 
Appendix 

Amount of consultation traimflg^ For this set of analyses, 
resource teachers were grouped on the basis of the number of clock 
hours of consultation training they had received, the groups being 
no training (tt=52); one to five hours of training (Nf30.); six to 10 
hours (Nf13); 11 to 15 hours (N=13); 16 to 20 hours (Nf7); arid more 
than 20 hours (NfE9)- One-way ANOVA was performed ori these groups' 
data. As shown in Table 16 in -Apperidix G, brily one significarit 
difference was found, that occurring bri Item 13, conducting inservice 
(f (5,134)=3-15; £ <,.Q1). A Scheffe" test iridicated that the group of 
resource teachers with six tb teri hours of training rated themselves 
significaritly less cbmpeterit (M=1.62) than resource teachers with 
more than 20 hours of consul tatibn training (M=3.10). 

Regular education experience- . Resource teachers were categor- 
ized either as having taught in a regular education setting (N=37) 
or not (Nf113), and these tw5 groups were analyzed using t_-tests. 
the mean responses of each group, presented in Table 10,; indicate 
that resource teachers with regular education experieriee gerierally 
perceived themselves as more competent than teachers withbut this 
experience; 
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Table 10 . 

Self-Rating of Cdhstiltation Gempetirice by Resource Teachers 
With and Without Regular Edueatiari Teaching 
Experience 



■ 

Variable 


With 
(Nf37) 

- 


Without 
■ (N.=113) 

• 


t 

(148) 


£■ 


■- 

eompeterice^ 


64.48 


56.48 


3.41 


.001 


Item l'' 


3.95 


3.55 


2.12 


. 036 


2 


3.78 


3.33 


2.35 


.020 


3. 


4.11 


3.70 


2.23 


.027 


4 


3.78 


3.39 


1 .73 


.085 


5 


4.11 


3.49 


3; 04 


.003 


5 


3.61 


3.58 


.14 


.886 


7 


3.50 


2.83 


3.12 


.002 


8 


4.38 


4.15 


1.49 


.140 


g 


. 3.78 


3.16 


2.70 


.008 


10 


3.94 


3.43 


2.46 


.015 


11 


3.53 


3.05 


2.57 


.011 


12 


,3.75 


3.12 


3.02 


.003 


13 


2.80 


2.34 


1 .81 


.073 


14 


3.56 


3.24 


1 .54 


.125 


15 


3.70 


3.34 


1.70 


.091 


16 


4.14 


3.95 


1 .09 


.279 


17 


3.84 


3.01 


3.49 


.001 



^Rarige of responses on Competence is" 17 to 85. 
^Rartge of responses on individual items is 1 to 5. 
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Several significant differences were fburid between these groups. 
On the Competence scale, the resource teachers with regular education 
experience rated themselves significantly more cdmpeteht (M=6'4,5) 
than their colleagues without such experience (Mf56,6), t^(122) being 
equal to 3.41 and £ less than .DDI. Contributing to this finding 
were the differences between the groups on Items 5, 7, 9, 12 and 17, 
all significant at the .Dl level, these items concerned treating 
regular education teachers as partners in planning and interventions, 
using problem-sbl vihg strategies, scheduling conferences with regular- 
class teachers V identifying potential consequences or planned inter- 
veritioris^ arid functioning as a resource linker. 

Summary . Resource teachers' self-ratings of competence in .con- 
sultation skills differed depending on whether the teachers were from 
metropolitan or non-metropolitan school districts and on whether they 
had had regular education teaching experience. Few differences were 
found among resource teachers when they were grouped by the number of 
years of experience they had as resource teachers, or by the amount 
of consul tatibn training received. 

Perceptions Among Regular EdUcation^^Classr^Offl— te^^^ 

Regular education class teachers were grouped for analysis on 

four variables: school district; length .of teaching ^experience; 

length of contact with resource room programs; and possession of 

special education certification. 

School district . One-way ANOVA was employed to examine the 

teachers* responses to the competence i'tems by school district. No 

significant differences were found among the seven groups. 



These data were next arranged into metropolitan and nop- . 
metropbli'tan school -district groups. As summarized in Table 17 
iri Appendix no significant differences were found to exist 
between the two types of districts. \ 

Years of teaching experience . Four groups were formed to 
analyze differences in the teachers* perceptions of resource teacher 
consultation competence on the basis of teaching experience. These 
were (aj one year 6r less (Hf2); (b) two to five years (ri=29)^ (cj 
six to 10 years {Nf57); and (d) more than 10 years (N=104). One-way 
ANOVA revealed no s^ignificant differences among these groups on any 
competence variable (see:Table 18, Appendix C) . Significance was 
approached. {£(3,181 )=3. Oil; £ <.032) on Item 9. schedul fng confer- 
ences with regular class teachers^ teachers with six to 10 years of 
experience responding least favorably (M=2. 47) to that item; 

Experience with resource room prograins . For this analysis, 
regular class teachers were grouped by whether they had had one year 
or less, two to five years, six to 10 years, or more than 10 years 
of contact with rcvsDMrcr: programs. No significant differences were 
found a-i:ony these groups on any competence variable. These results 
arf? summarized in T^ble 19 in Appendix 

Special e ducat ion certification . As noted earlier^ only seven 
regular eci;c:ation class teachers possess^ some type of certification 
in .special education;' When their responses to the competence vari- 
«>.bles were compared tp those teachers without special education 
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teaching certificatidh using t^-tests, no significant differences 
emerged. A summary of the results of these analyses may be found 
in table 20 in Appendix C. . ' 

summary . Regular education class teachers were not fbtirid to 
differ in their perceptions of resource teacher consdUation ebmpe- 
tence. This finding held when they were grouped by school district, 
by teaching experience, by extent of contact with resource room 
programs, and by possession of special education teaching certifica- 
tion. 

Perceptions Among - -Prjnci pa 1 s 

Principals* responses^to the Competence scale and items were 
grouped for analysis on four variables: school district; total 
length of edueatibrial service; length of contact with resource room 
programs; and possession of special education certification. 

Schbol district . Seven groups, one for each school district, 
were formed to analyze principals* responses on the competence items: 
As may be rioted in Table 11, significant differences existed among 
the groups on Item 13 (conducting inservice) (E{6,16e)=3.574; .002) 
Item 16 (explaining one's perceptions) {E(6,163)=4.509; 2. < .001) » anci 
Item 17 (acting as a resource linker) (F(5,153)=4.343; 2.^ .001)- ^ 
Scheffe'' test indicated that no two groups were significantly different 
at the .05 level on item 13 (inservice). 0n Item 15 (explaining one's 
perception of a problem), a Scheffe test indicated that principalis in 
LEA 03 (M=4.57) responded significantly more positively (g_<^ .05) 
than those in bEA 05 (M=3.08). Item 17 concerned resource teachers' 



.Table 11 . . . 

Rating of Resoarce Teacher GonstiUatidri Cdiiipetehce by Principals in Different 

School Districts 









Schdb' 


1 District 






— 


• 

F 

(67167) 


p 


ni 


\\VJj 


n4 

ut 




06 

(N=8) 


07 


08 

(NO) 


.oiiipetenee 


DtD.4D 


03. uO 






fil 71 


52 53 


56 35 


2:376 


.032 ■ 


L 

Iteiiil" 


3.36 


3.86 


' 3.94 


3.44 


3.38 


3.26 


3.65 


.926 


.478 


.2 


3.41 


3.86 


■3;6D 


3.29 


3:38 


■ 3.26 


3.16 


.704' 


.647 


3 


3.6; 


4.29 


4:13 


3.44 


3.75 


3:26 


3:75 


2.389 


.031 


4 


1.46 


3.86 


4.20 


3,48 


3.12 


3.10 


^83 


2.306 


.036 


5 




4.29 


3.67 


3.4; " 


3.57 


3.37 


3.85 


.853 


.531 


6 


3.20 


4.14 
3.7] 


3.56 


3.12 


3.38 


2.90 


3:65 


1:762 


.110 


/ 1 


3;12 


3.47 


2.96 


3.50 


3.00 


,3.06 


.878 


.513 


- 8 


3; 94 


4,71 


4,2B 


3.8Q . 


4.38 


3.74 


4.10 


1.516 , 


.176 


.9 


3.32 


4.29 


3.73 


3.09 


3.25 


3.00 


3.20 


1.808 . 


.101 


10 


3.03 


4.29 


3:62. 


3.25 


3.25 


3.21 


3.35 


1.879 


.087 


11 


3.09 


4.14 


3:f;6 


3.08 


3.38 


3.16 


3.22 


1.717 


.120 


12 


3.29 


4.14 


3.50 


3.12 


3.75 


3.06 


2.95. 


i,lAt 




13 
14 


2.43 ' 


3.71 


3.20: 


2.32 


3:57 


2.11 


2.32 


3.574 


.002 


3.22 


4.00 


3.80 


3.00 • 


3.12 


2.89 


2.95 


2.435. 


.028 


15 


3.38 


3.86 


3.94 


3.08 


3.50 


3.42 


3:50 


1.630 


.142. 


16 


3.49. , 


4.57 


4.07 


3.08 


4.00 


3.26 


3.70 


4.590 


.000^ 
.000° 


17 


■3.00 


4.14 


^ 4.12 


2.83 


3.25 


3.10 


3.75 


4:343 



Range of responses on Ooiiipetenee is 17 to 85. 

^Range of responses on individual items is 1 to 5. 

1EA;03 differed from LEA 05 at the .05 level: 

^LEA 03 differed from hEA 05 and LEA 01 at the .05 level. ; . 
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activities as "resource linkers." ^ On this variable, the post hoc 
analysis found that LEA 04 was significantly different (£< .05) 
from LEA 01 and bEA 95. 

Several differences among the responses of the principals in 
the seven school districts approached significance (see Table 10)- 
On Competence (F(6,140)=2.376; £_< .033), LEA 63 principals rated 
resource teachers as far more competent (M=69.86) than did principals 
in other districts. Principals in LEA 04 (Mf63.50) and LEA 06 (E= 
51.71) also rated resource teachers relatively high on the consulta- 
tion Competence scale. Examiriatidh of the individual items which 
approached significance (Items 3, 4, 12 arid 14) iridicates that all 
contributed to this pattern of findings. 

To attempt to clarify the iifferenees among the school -district 
groups i t^ tests were completed after dividing the school districts 
iritd metropolitan and non-metropolitan groups (N=103 and £=72, 
respectively). No significant differences were found between them. 
Significance. was approached on Item 3 ( t(170)=l .98; £_ < .05), Item 4 
(t(169)=2.27; £ < .024), arid Item 14 (t(163),=-2.56; £< .012), with the 
metropolitan group givirig a higher meari response on isach variable. 
These results are presented iri fable 21 iri Apperidix C. 

Educ'ational service . All priricipals iri this samplis had more 
than five years of educational service. For these arialyses^ then, 
the groups were (a) six to lO years of service; (b) 11 to 15 years; 
(c) 16 to 20 years; and (d) more than 20 years. As indicated 1n 
fable 22 iri Apperidix C^ a one-way ANOVA on these data revealed no ■ 
sigriificarit differences ori ariy competence variable. 

o 
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Experience with resource room programs . The four groups formed 
for these analyses were (aj one year or less, (B) two to five years, 
(e) six to ID years, and (dj more than 10 years of contact with 
resource rooms. No significant differences were found when principals 
wer6 grouped in this manner. A summary of these analyses is included 
in Table 23 in Appendix C. 

Special education cer tification . .Since only three principals 
reported possessing any type of special education teaching certifica- 
tibhi it was not possible to complete this analysis. 

: Sumniarj^.- Principals were found to Wffer in their perception of 
resource teacher consultation competence when grouped according to 
school district- They did not differ when grouped by length of edu- 
cational service -or by length of resource room contact. 
Perceptions Among Professibrial Roles 

For analysis oT among-role differences on the Competence vari- 
able and the ,17 items in that scale, repeated measures ANOVA was. 
utilized, with school being the unit of analysis and professional 
role being the repeated measure. 

As may be seen in Table 12, resource teachers tendad zo rate 
themselves and other educators tended to rate resource teachers mid- 
way, between not skillful and very skillful. They were seen as most 
skilled at establishing mutual trust with regular class teachers 
(Item 8), and least skilled. in conducting inservice workshops (Item 
13). The .three groups of educators differed significantly on 
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Table 12 



Rating of Rescjurce Teacher Consultation Competence 
Among Professional Roles 









Rnl p 






Variable 


Resource : 


Reg. Ed. 


Principal 


. F 




■ 


Teacher 


Teactier 


(N=125) 


(2i250) 






^ (N=125) 


(N=126) 








C nm n o "f* P n p P 


3 u • / / 


£^1 fin 






nnn 
• uuu 


Item ] 


3.87. 


3.44 


3.51 


~ 1.793 


.169 


2 


3.51 


3.13 


3.47 


5.557 


.004. 


4 


3.46 


3.13 


3.46 


3.724 


.026 


5 


3.66 


3.08 


3.75 


13.568 


.000 


6 


3.58 


3.28 


3.37 


. 2.555 ; 


.080 


7 


3.03 


2.92 


3.28 


3.327 


.038 ' ' 


8 


4.20 


3.95 


4.04 


2.265 


.106 


9 


3.29 


2.88 


3.36 


5.851 


.003 


1b 


. 3.53 


3.36 


3.24 


2.022 


.135 


11 


. 3.19, 


3.20 


3.24 


.065 


.937 


12 


3.30 


3.18 


3.33 


- ■ : .691 


.500 


13 


2.50 


2.42 • 


2.65 


1 .016 


-.364 


14 


3.35 


3.02 


3.21 


2.677 


.071 


15 


3.40 


3.32 


3.44 


.402 


.669 


16 


3.96 


3.45 


. 3.53 


9.244 


. 000~ 


17 


3.20 


3.16 


3.21 


.069 


.993 
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ebmpeteriee (F.(2,259)=7.354;. £ .001)., regular class teachers rating 
resource teachers CQhsiderably less cdmpeterit than . resource teachers • 
rated themselves or prijcipals rated them. Somg further understanding, 
of these differences may be gained by considering the groups' response 
to the items contributing to Competence. On nearly all items which 
were significant or approached. that level, resource teachers and 
principals Were very close in their ratings, while regular education- 
teachers' ratings were somewhat lower. Conversely, on items where . 
this response pattern was not found, differences among the groups were 
generally not significant. 

Problem Factors in Cons u 1 ^atix}n 
Six potential problem factors inresource teacher consul tatibn . 
wiere identified through a review of the pertinent literature. These 
included lack of resource teacher time, lack of regular class teacher 
time, regular class teacher unwi 1 1 ingriess to consult^ resource teacher 
unwillingness to consult, lack of resource teacher training in cohsuT- 
tation, and lack of administrative support for consultation. Each was 
rated as a major problem^ somewhat of a problem, or little problem by 
all respondents^ arid their ratings were tabulated by role.' Finally, 
differences in responses across professional roles were analyzed. , 
These procedures were used to address Research Question 8 (factors 
perceived as hindrances to consultation by each prpfessional role) 
and Research Question 9 (differences in resource teachers', regular 

class teachers',* and principals' perception of constraint? on consul- 
tation), of this study. 
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Resource Teacher Problem Factors 

The response of resource teachers to the problem factors are 
reported in Table 13.. An examination of the data reveals that more 
than half of the resource teachers rated lack of resource teacher 
time (53%) arid lack of regular class teacher time (60%) as major 
hindrances to consul tatidri. Almost half (48%) of the teachers saw - 
regular class teacher resistance as at least somewhat of a problem^ 
..and nea; ly a third (33%) considered lack of resource teacher prepar- 
ation for consultation somewhat of a problem. It was also found 
that 95% of the .sample rated resource teacher unwillingness to consult 
as little or no problem. , 
Regular Educatian Teacher- Probl e m- Factor s 

As may be seen in Table 14, the only factor which most regular 
class teachers rated as a major hindrance to consul tation was lack of 
regular educator time (59%). A total of 79% of these respondents 
savv resource teacher lack of time as at least somewhat of a problem 
in consultation, Nb other potential problem factor was a great con- - 
cern to regular class teachers, each of Items 3 through 5 being rated 
by at least three-quarters of the respondents as little or no problem. 
Principal Problem Factor i- 

This group of educators did not view any of the potential prob- 
lem factors as major. hindrances to resource teacher consultation. 
However, as indicated in Table 15, a majority bl" these admini.strators . 
judged both lack of resource teacher time (75?0 and lack of regular 
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/ _ _ _ Table 13 _ _ _ ■ _ . 

Ratings of Potential Problem Factors in Resource Teacher 
Consultation by Resource Teachers (Repibrteci in Percentages) 



Problem Factor Little . I Some Mueh_ 
. . Problem Problem Problem 

1. Resource teacher time 11.49 35,14 53.38 

2. Regular class teacher tim6 5.41 34.45 50.14 

3. Regular clas^ tp:;cher unwilling- 
ness 

4. Resource teacher uriwi 1 1 ingriess 

5. Resource teacher feels untrained. 
5. Administrative support 

N=150 



51 .78 


38.78 


'^.52 


95.24 


3.40 


1.52 


65.89 


30.41 


2.70 


72.79 


21 .09 


6.12 



Table 14 - 

Ratings of Potential Problem Factors in Resource Teacher _ 

Consultation! by Regular Education Class Teachers (Reported 
in Percentages) 



Problem Factor 


Little. 
Problem 


Some 
; Problem 


Much 
Problem 


1. 


Resource teacher time 


20.63 


48.15 


31 .22 


2. 


Regular class teacher time 


9.37 


35.98 


58.65 


3. 


Regular class teacher unwilling- 
ness 


77.08 


20.83 


2.08 


4. 


Resource teacher uriwill ingriess 


88.71 


7.53 


3.76 


5. 


Resource teacher feels untrained 


85.41 


10.27 


4.32 


6. 


Administrative support 


74.74 


17.89 


7.37 



Ji=194 
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Table 15 

Ratings of Potential Problem Factors in Resource. Teacher 
Consultation by Principals (Reported in Percentages) 



Problem Factor Little ; Some Much 

Problem Problem Problem 



1. Resource teacher timfi ' 24.71 45.88 29.41 

2. Regular class teacher time 15.98 48.52 35.50' 

3. Regular class teacher unwilling- 
ness 64.29 32.14 3.57 

4. Resource teacher unwillingness 85.88 11.76 2.35 

5. Resource teacher feels untrained 85.29 12.94 1.76 
B. Administrative support 86.47 9.41 4.12 

N=176 ■ ' 
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class teacher time (84%) as at least moderate problems, Orie other 
area was rated as somewhat of a problem by this groupra total of 
36% of the prineifDals included regular class teacher uriwinihgness 
to consult as at least a moderate problem. Few principals believed 
that resource teacher uriwil 1 ihgness or lack of trainingi or lack of 
administrative support were problems iri consultation. 
Problem Factors Among Professional Roles 

Repeated measures ANOVA was employed for analyses of. the differ- 
ences in responses for each problem factor among resource teachers, 
regular education teachers, and principals. School was considered 
the unit of analysis, and role was the repeated measure. 

The summary of the results of these analyses in Table 15 indi- 
cates that '-lack of resource teacher and regular education teacher 
time were seen as the most serious hindrances to consul tatibh by all 
groups of educators. Each group's meari> response to these it-s^rns indi- 
cated it was a moderate to major problem. All other problem factors 
were rated by all groups of educators as ranging from slight problems 
to moderate-'prbblems.- • 

The. differences in responses among professional roles on each 
problem factor reached significance on all but the fourth item, re- 
source teacher willingness to consult. On that variable, significance 
was approached (£(2,250)=3.b79; £< .048). With the exception of 
Item .4i resource teachers rated each problem factor as a more sC'Hous 
hindrance to consultation than did principals. Regular education 
teachers responded similarly to principals oh item i (resource teacher 
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table 16 

Ratings of Potential Problem Factors in ResdU fee Teacher 
Consul tatiori Among Professional Roles 



Variable ^PQf^: 



Resource Reg. Ed, Principal , F_ 

Teacher Teacher (N=126) (2,250) 



1 


' 1.55 


1.89 


1.87 


8.625 


.000 


2 


, 1.46 


1.52 


1.80 


9.810 


.000 


3 


2.40 


2.73 


2.60 


19.429 


.000 


4 


'^.95 . 


2.84 


2.87 


3.87? 


.048 


5 


2.64 


2.80 


2.86 


7.104 


, .000 


6 


2.63 


2.65 


2.85 


5.470 


.005 



Note . A rating of 1 meant that a variable was.a mador problem, 2 
^ that it was somewhat of a problem, arid 3 that it was little 
or no problem- 
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time); !tem 3 (regular edueatibh teacher uriwillihghess) s Item 4 
(resource teacher unwillingness), and Itc»m 5 (resource teacher lack 
of training). Their responses were similar to those of resource 
teachers oh Item 2 (regular class teacher time), and on Item 5 
(administrative suppdrt). - . 

Resource Teacher Time ^Vl^cat4ofl- 
Gorrelated tftests were employed to analyze the differences 
between resource teachers' estimates of the percentage of their 
school time devoted to each of six types of duties and their esti- 
mates of the way in which. time would be allotted among the same duties 
in an ideal resource room program. The same analysis was completed 
for principals' estimates of actual and ideal resource teacher time 
use. Differences between resource teachers' and principals' responses 
to the 12 time items were also examined to determine whether these 
groups of professionals concur Oh resource teacher time allocation. 
Through these analyses. Research Question 10 (resource teacher and 
principal estimate of resource teacher actual apd ideal time allot- 
ments) and Research Question 11 (differences between resource teacher 
and principal actual and ideal resource teacher time allotment were 
addressed. 

Resource Teacher Time Es tima_t £s^ 

Resource teachers reported that most oV their school time is 
spent in direct instruction of pupils, a mean of 63*7%. The mean 
amount of time reported as ^pent in consultation*activ,ities was 7.8%; 

O ■ ■ V - .. . ' ■ — - , 
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it ranked third in time allotted on the list of resource teaching 
duties, direct instruction., and .lesson preparation being given more 
time, and assessment, conferences, and miscellaneous duties being 
given less. The mean percentage of time spent in each duty is pre- 
sented in Table 17. 

If they were allowed to design an ideal resource room program, 

this sample of resource, teachers would not substantially change 

■' - . _ ■ _ , *■ 

their instructional duties, nor their time for preparation, assess- 
ment, and conferencing. As indicated in Table 17, differences be- 
tween actual and ideal time estimates oh these variables were hot 
significant (t_(119} = 2.35^ £>. -OT)- Resource teachers did Indicate, 
however, that in an ideal jDrogram more -time would be .devoted to 
consultation (M=10.9%) than is allotted, presently (M=7.8%). The dif- 
ference between this actual time and ideal time estimate'was signifi- 
cant (t_(ll;9)=-4.L . £< -001). It appears that these educators 
would find this additional time by decreasing the amount of time ■ 
spent in miscellaneous activities such as lunch and bus duty; 
resource teachers would spend a mean of 1.8% of their time on such . 
duties in ah ideal program instead of the 4.4% presently required. 
This difference 'was significant (t_(n9j = 6.6G; g_.4 .001). 
P r4hcjoal Time Estimates , , 

Principals estimated that most resource teacher time is spent 
in direct instruction of students (H=66.8/^)- Consultatidh (M=7.4%) 
v/as third in their appbrtiorimerit of resource teacher time among the 
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Table 17 

Resourc. Teachers ' Es '■.imates of Time AlTotinents for Their 
Duties:' Actual and Ideal 



Duty 

• 


Actual 
M 


Time 
. SD 


Ideal 
!i 


Time 
SD 


(119) 




Direct Instruction 


63.74 


17.5 


52.93 


15.7 


• .56 


.509;^ 


Consul tation 


7:85 


8.3 


10.86 


5.9 




.eee 


Preparation of . 












.911 


Lessons 


10.83 


6.2 


10.89 


6.4 


-.11 


'•3sti ng/Assess.~ent 


7.15 


7.9 


7.34 


7.7 


-.49 


.625 


conferences 


5.02 


5.0 


6.17 


4.6 


-.33 


.743 


Other Duties 


4.39 


5.1 


1 .81 


3.0 


6.60 


.000 



:i=i20 
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various duties, direct instruetiori and lesson preparation being 
ranked higher, and conferences, assessment, and mi sceTl aneous activ- 
ities being ranked lower. These findings are presented in T-able 18. 

In an ideal resource room program, principals would ask resource 
teachers to spend a mean of 86^'. of their time in direct instruction, 
lO;^ in consultation and the same in the preparation of lessons, and 
6:; or less in each of assessment, conferencing, and other duties. 
Significant differences between principals' actual and ideal time 
estimates were found only in consultation (t-(119) = -4.52; £_<.001)i 
and in miscellaneous activities (t(l 19)=3:28; £<.00l). It seems 
that principals would divert time from the latter duties in ordor 
to increase that spent in the former. 

Bifferences iil Time Estinmt& s-BetMee n Professional. Roles 

Resource teachers* and principals' responses indicated that they 
were generally in close agreement on the manner in which resource 
teacher time is presently allotted among their duties, and on the 
appropriate way to divide their time in an Ideal program. As indi- 
cated in Tables 19 and 29, en^' in the srea of assessment were sig- 
nificant differences approached (t(119) = 1.96, £<.06) for ^c+aal 
time; t-(l 19) = 1 :^4: £< .02 for ideal time). In general, both gro'jps 
would, reserve nearly two-thirds of the resource t-acher's time f'.r , 
InstructibH, making virtually no change in the present allocation 
for that duty. They wo.iid increase consulting time by ane-^third 
its present Ipvel to about 10 .5^ ccnpens .:ing for this increase by 
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Principal Estimates of Time Allotment for Resoui .le Teacher 
Duties: Actual arid Ideal. 



Duty 


Actual 


Tim^ 


Ideal 

i 


Time 
SB 


(1*9) 


2. 


Direct IristruC- 
tion 


56.30 


13.9 


66.08 


15.3 


= .72 


;470 


Consul tatiori 


7.40 


4.7 


10.11 


7.5 • 


-4.52 


.000 


Preparation of 
Lessons 


10,32 


5.8 


9.81 


5.7 


1 .31 


.191 


Testing/ Assess- 
ment 


5.79 


4.4 


5.34 


4.7 


1 !oo 


.321 


Conferences 


5.83 


4.0 


6.20 


3.8 


-1 .23 


.222 


Other Dui-ies 


3.85 


7.1 


2.12 


3.8 


3.28 


.001 



N=120 



: _ Tat 19 _ . 
Estimates of Actual Resource Teacher Time 
Allotment by Professional Role 



Resource 


Resource 


Principals 


_ t 


2. 


Teacher Duty 


Teachers 


(N=120) 


(119) 




(N=120) 








Direct Instruction 


63.74 


66.80 


-1 .65 




Consul tatioh 


7.85 


7. 'in 


.53 


.595 


Preparntioh of 






.79 


.429 


Lessens 


1C.83 


1 0 . 32 


Testing/ Assessment 


7.16 


5.79 


1 .95 


;052 


Conferences 


6.02 


. 83 


-A 


.758 


Other Duties 


4.39 


3.85 


.76 


.451 



Table 20 

Estimates of Ideal .. Resource Tf^acher Time 
Aliotmerit by Prdfessidhal Role 



Resource 
Teacher Duty 


Resource 
TeachLTs 
(N=120) 


Principals 
(N-..J) 


(n9) 




Direct Instruction 


62.93 


L " . L'B 


• -1.69 


.093 


Consul tat"" >n 


10.86 




.98 


.331 


Preparation of 
Lessons 


10.89 


9.81 


t.44 .■ 


. 1 54 


Test ;ng/Assessrnent 


7.34 


5 . 34 


2.38 


.019 


Conferences 


6.17 


5; 20 


-.07 


.947 


Other 


i .81 


"2.12 


-.75 


.455- 



reducing time spent in miscell aneoMs duties , and would divide the - 
remainder of resource teacher's time fairly equally among tesjting, 
cohferehcirig^ arid lesson preparation, the latter being given a 
slightly larger percentage. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DISCUSSION 

The results of this investigation suggest that resource teachers* 
regular education cTassroom teachers, and principals differ somewhat 
in their views of resource toacher consultation. Further, several 
factors seem to emerge as serious constraints on the feasibility of • 
consultation. The discussion which follows includes elaboration and 
interpretation of these results, and suggests possible explanations 
for th -n. It is brgenized according to the topics which have formed 
the focus of this res3arch: attitude toward resource teacher consul- 
tation; skills needed by consulting resource teachersi resource teach- 
er cons'i! Nation competence; problem factors in consul tarioh ; and 
resource teacher time allocation: Finally- '^imitations of this study 
are enumerated. 

Atti tude -T45wa4 ^ Resource Teacher Consul^ai ion 
Attitude Within Professional Rcle ^ 

the first research o'lestion posed i« this study concerned 
whether differences in attitude toward consultation existed among 
respondents within each prdfes-^idnal role. Resource teachers, reyj- 
lar edbcatiori class teachers, and principals were thus groupeu for 
analysis oh the ba:is. of the location of their schooi ^'i -".tricts , their 
r3XDeriences with resoi.rce room program^ , and tfieir edueatienal jack- 
grounds.. The results indicate that sepaiaLc a'^:.vvers to t^\e research 
question : 3 n^ essary for e ich group of educ tors. 
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Resource teachers ^ The special educators in this sample dif- 
fered somewhat in their expressed attitude when grouped by regular 
education teaching experience arid by lerigth of resource teaching 
experience. Although the absolute differences wore small ^ there was 
a persistent tendency for resource teachers with regular edUcatidri 
teaching experience to agree more than v ; source teachers without, 
regular education teaching experience that regular class teachers 
are responsive to consultative efforts. , There was less consensus 
among the former group, however^ that resource teachers are the Best 
people to consult with regular education teachers, or that consulta- 
tion can be accommodated in regula teachers * schedules . When the 
data were ^/ialyzed across resource teaching experience * it wos found 
that the least experienced resource teachers were the most favorable 
toward providing consultation, and were more likely to feel that time 
could be found in their schedules for consultation activities. 

The above findings combine to suggest that rel:<i:ively inexperi-. 
enced resource teachers are somewhat more favorable toward a consul- 
tation role than experienced resource fr^aciiers . It appears that 
while havinn taught in a regular education setting or in a special f;- 
education setting for several year: ma> build an Understanding oi^y 
par-' ;c:jlar aspects of .1:he job or of other educators' perspectives, 
it ma> also decrease .illingness to consult with othe,- teachers. 
This interpretation must be qualified, hov.^i^'er, for ac least four 
•iasons. First, the actual differences in the r^-ponses of th! 
groups f' : for these orilyses were fr^irly small, and so. it becomes 
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difficult to ascertain whether statistical sigriitiearice imjDlies 
practical s^^gnificanee,- Practicality is a factor iri- another sense, 
too. This study did not address the question of whether resource 
teachers, with more favorable . atti tudes tdvvard consultation engage 
in more consultation activities, or are more competent in them, and 
so it cannot be assumed that favorable responses translate into 
recommended consul tant behavfor. While this notion is intuitively 
app'Baling and would be an appropriate avenue of research to^p.ursue 
in relation ..to this tdpic^ at the present time it remains 'speculation. 
Third, it ma^ be that a relationship exists between regular education 
teaching experience and resource teaching expe»^ience , or that both 
c",-e relateH to third variable; these, possibilities werf* notijtonsid- 

• j'y 

er-pd i' arch. Finally-, the limitations of the ; instfttjment 

_ - ■ ~ f*^ -■ 

itself the interpretation of the data obtained through its 

use. The fact tnat th^ questionnaire was a self-report instrument 
makes (Tlausible the possibility that the data abtained were influ- 
enced by individuals' tendency to present vievs . they bel ieve are 
socially desirable. A degree of uncertainty thus exists 'in the extent 
to which one may asseire tnese results reflect resource teac::ers' true 
perceptions of consultation. 

While the within- role analyse? focused primarily on the identi- 
fication of differences i one area of consensus'among resource 
teachers is ndtev/orthy. Special educators' attitudes did not differ 
when they were grouped by amount of consultation training, even 
though one would have expectLid tii^t n.crG training would cau^.e the 
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tcdcnfer be more knowledgeable and would result in a more positive 
attitude toward the ccrisul tatidri role. At least two explanations 
for the results obtained in this research seem possible. At the 
simplest level, it may be that training does not affect attitude. 
Hovvever, it also seems3laiisib4-&^^^ phrase 
"consultation" as Used Mn the questionnaire may have led to varying 
interpretations of that item. The responses may thus reflect a wide 
variety of experiences, masking any differences which may have existed 
Some support for this notion is found in the comments written by 
several respondents in the margins, of the questionnaires; some noted 
that they were not sure what experiences would be included as consul- 
tation training, and one indi yjdual commented^tt — 
tion coursework as§Tslei in comrnuni eating with regular education 
teachers, and so that was being consi^^^red ronsultatioh training. 

Regular education class teachers , .v a group, the regular class 
teachers in this sample differed little in their expressed attitudes 
toward resource teacher eonsjltation, their responses tending to be 
neutral or undecided. Although particular subgroups responded 
slightly mbre favorably on individual items^ no general trends w°re 
discernible. In addition to the possibility suggested by ttiese 
results that regular education teachers are uniform in their 
attitudes toward consultation, several alternative interpretations 
seem plausible. First, it may be that the variables used to form 
groups for the analyses in this study are insensitive to actual ■- 
differenced among the teachers. Perhaps number of hours of special 
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education coursework, attitude toward mainstreannng, or other vari- 
ables are more closely related to the teachers' favorabil ity toward 
resource teacher consultation. Another explanation for the similar- 
ity in responses among the regular education teachers may be the 
present status of consultation in resource teaching. At the time of 
this study, only one participating school district (LEA 04) included 
consultation as a planned component of the resource -teacher *s job, 
and that was true for only a few '^esource teachers in that district. 
This suggests that consultation v^hich does occur is probably hap- 
hazard and sporadic. Gonversations with 30 resource teachers in five 
of che school distrietr participating in this research also indicated 
that this is the situation (Friend, Note 5); most teachers cdmmerited 
that consultation usually implied hurried cdhfL-erices during lunch 
hour, lesion preparatidh periods ^ or befdre dr after schddl hours. 
These bits of irifdrmatidn mp]y that ongoing consultative relation- 
ships arnohg special and regular educatcrs are rare in schools, and 
s;. ^.Ae regular -lass teachers tiay have had Tittle consultation back- 
grduhd on which tu base their responses. These data may thus reflect 
a primarily undecided posture based on lack of experience. To test 
thij possibility, it would be necessary to establish consultation as 
an int.^ jral component of th3 resource teacher ' s job in several school 
districts, ahri then to compare the atei tf ies jf those teachers to 
attitudes of teachc-?rs in dist;*icts withocjt 5uch a program. Alterna- 
tively, it vr.^ald at least be t:ec?9ssary to diitermine why the teachers 
in th3 presp.at sample respond-jC f^.t they did.. 
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Principals . The principals' witHin-role data are comparable 
if net identical to many of the regular class teacher results There 
were essential''., o differences amdrig the principals' expres"'^" 
attitudes bas:: oa their school district locations, the toiai lengch 
of their educational service, or the extent of their contact with 
resource room prcyrams. As with the regular class teachers, three 
explanations seem possible: first, principals may truly be quite 
similar in their attitudes toward resource teacher consultation; 
second, principa 13 may differ in attitude, but not on the basis of 
the variables ident^'fied in this study; or third, due to limited 
experience with, any type of ongoing resource teacher consultation, 
they may be uncertain of how to respond to that role. 
A ttitude Amcmq- Roles 

The second question posed in this study ^ j L^garding th? -^xlstcince 
of differences in attitude toward resource teiic^' * ronsultaL on among 
resot'^ce teachers, regular education teachers, arJ ;.riricipals, was V 
answered affivmati vely to some extent for each aspect Of consultation 
examined. 

In genera; , the three groups of educators expressed attitudes 
ranging from mildly negativE tu fiighly pusitive, depending on the area 
assessed. The most positive responses occurred on icems eoneerni: g 
the potential impact a consulting resource teacher could have on both 
special education and regular education stujdents, and on those cdh,- 
ce>-ning the outcomes of a consultative relationship for the teachers 
in.. Ived. Mean respon^^es were lo'/est -n items related to reguiar 
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class teacher resporisi vehess to cdhsul tatidh for resource teachers 
arid fDriricipals. ?nci or rf-e feasibility of consultation for renular 
class teachers. 

Trie most striking differences among the groups were found on 
RCT Responsiveness, and on items contributing to that scale. Regu- 
lar class teachers perceived themselves as far more willing to 
receive consul tative assistance than the resource teachers perceived 
them, while the principals* mean responses fell between those of the 
two teacher groups. These results suggest that a substantial dis- 
crepancy exists in the perceptions of the teachers who are involved 
(at least to some extent) in consul tatiori. Qne is left wondering, 
about the present status of eommuni cation between these groups of 
educators., arid. if the results are accurate^ how that cdmrr.Jnicat lori 
might be improved. It is interesting, tod* td note the . responses of 
resource teachers aiid regular class teachers on the item concernec 
with resource teachers ' wi 1 1 ingness to consult (Item 20) Jince thi^ 
forms the comiDlemeht to RCT Responsiveness. On this item,, resource 
t?a-::3rs responded far more f.^vorabiy than regular class teachers. 
This also suggests that the teecners* perceptions of each other are 
somtwhat discrepant. Alternatively, both these results may refU'i- 
a ^.ena?ncy on zhn part of each tv^acher groap co view "itJ^t^lf as 
generally more competent than other groups p:* -^re Veceptive th.^n 
thpy to adooting an inn.^vative role, [^egprcless of the explanation 
for the results obtained; iv would leem ^hat if consul tatiori is to 
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be incorporated into both groups' school responsibilities efforts 
will have to be made to increase each group's understanding of the 
other* 

Another noteworthy difference among the three professional roles 
occurred on the Feasibility scale and items. Principals and resource 
teachers responded similarly, with both groups expressing a somewhat 
pu'itive attitude toward the feasibility of consultation. Regular ; 
class teachers, however, were considerably less favorable toward this 
i.pect of consultation. This result strongly suggests that before 
•:.onsultatioh could become an accepted part of "the resource teacher's 
;ob- ways would have to be found to establish its feasibility for 
regular educators. This would necessarily tn/olve identifying spe- 
cific concerns of this group arid dealing with them. It seems likely 
th|it ':his task would fall to resource teachers^ arid again, open 
commurii cation between the groups of educators would be importarit. 

fvk411s Needed bj^ Consul ting f^esource Teachers 

The third and fourth questions included in this study cericerned 
the corisultirig skills resource teachers, regular class teachers, ard 
principals .perceived as heeded by-, resource teachers. From the results 
presented in the preceding chapter, there can be little doubt that 
skills usually associated with a cdrisul tatidri role, are perceived as 
necessary for resource teachers by riearly all the educators who parti ci 
pated in tin'^ study: This finding, however, raises several issues about 
expectations for resource teacher job performance. . It appears that the 
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V , . ... 

resource teacher is expected to be a sort of "super-teacher," 
that is, a teacher primarily responsible for the provision of direct 
instruction to special education students, but at the same time re- . 
sponsible .for interviewing regular class teachers, scheduling regu-j 
lar conferences with them, observing students in their regular edu- 
cation classes, conducting workshops, linking teachers and students 
to other service agencies, and completing several other consultant 
activities. Whether this range of resporisibilites can be adequately' 
completed by one professional may seriously be qt'^stioried. It simply 
does not seem feasible for individual teachers to adequately complete 
all of the above tasks. 

If this premise is accepted^ two options exist. ,^First, it may* 
be that at least twj resource teacher positions should be made from 
the present brie. Perhaps ^ as in LEA 04, some resource teachers 
should be responsible oh"' * for consulting duties - for example, 
assessment^ inservice, ob<;e?'vations and problem-solving. Other 
resource teachers should spend their time only in direct instruction, 
functioning much the way a classroom teacherV would. Several problems 
might arise in this type of division of responsibility, however. 
First Itirig personnel would not ha^e the origbirig coritact 

with -..^ . tiiQ*- provides detailed understanding bf each child's 

_ t _ . _ . ... _ _ _ • . 
strengths awa weaknesses and thkj'nsight that gives for plaririiriy 

educational strategies. SecbpH, the same personnel^ by not teaching 

students, might lose credibility in the eyes of the regular educators 

who do teach, becoming, in effect/ "outsiders . " In addition^ the '■■ 
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instructional resource teachers would have to rely primarily on 

' i _ 

information from others when planning instruction , rather than 

collecting much of the data themselves. They would also lose the 

opportunity to facilitate continuity between the resource rodm 

program arid the regular education program. 

An alternative to the option proposed above would be to re- , 

arrange resSuree teachers* job priorities, assigning a greater per- 

. _ . _ 

tioh:(or, at least in many school districts, some portion) of t^at 

personnels tinie to consultation. Some resentment might be voiced 

- ' I *_ .- 

by regular educators over the resource teachers' necessarily reduced 

teaching load in this arrangement, but the problems identified in a 

consultant-teacher role separation would not be encountered. If 

regular educators \ were included in the planning and implementation 

----- _ - _ ' - - _ - _ _ 

of this modified resource rodm program^ they could express their 

concerns arid these c^uld be addressed accordingly, this type of 

resource room program would cdriferm more closely thari those fourid 

in this study to the model reeommerided fn the special educatidri 

'1 ■ ■ ' 

literature (e.g. ,/ Rawis;her & Galhoun, 1978;' Wiedferhol t et al . , 1978), 

Re-s Burce Teacher Consul tatiori JEompetence 

— 1 ^ ^ — 

Perception. Within Professional R ole / , 

V The fifth and sixth research questions posed concq^rned educa- 
tor^* perceptions of resource ' teacher co «^etence in the area of con- 
sUltatiop. The data from each group of educators was analyzed after 
responderits <Sad been categorized dri the basis df the Idtale df their 
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school districtSj' their educationaV training, and. the extent of 
their contact with resource room programs. As occurred in the 
analyses 'Of attitude, the results indicate that a separate discus- 
sion of perception of resource teacher competence is necessary for 
each professional role. 

Resource teachers ; Differences were found to exist anibrig re- 
source teachers' self-ratings of competence when they were grouped 
on two different variables: possession of regular education teaching 
experience and type of school district. Resource teachers who had 
taught in a regular education setting and resource teachers teaching 
in metropolitan areas viewed themselves as more competent than other 

X -' -- 

resource teachers dh every item included in the Competence scale. 

• The above findings may be interpreted in several ways. First, 
having been a regular education teacher may contribute to understand- 
ing the problems and constraints that face, those educators and thus 
increase confidence in dealing with them. Alternatively, since 
resource teachers with regular education experience probably have • 
more teaching experience overall than other resource teachers ^ it . 
may be that experience in general - regardless of type - contributes 
to feelings of compete|<ee?'^^^ can be at least par- 

tially discounted because similar results were not obtained when 
resouree teachers were grouped by amount "of resource teaching experi- 
ence. Although there was a tendency for resource teachers with more 
resource teaching experience to rate themselves as more competent 
than resource teachers with less experience, their ratings were not 



consistently in that direction. Related to the ratings of metro- 
politan and non-metropolitan teachers, it might Be hyp ot^es ized 
that teachers in metropolitan areas are more likely 'to. have access 
to assistance (e.g. , inservice training, consul tants) in meeting 
consultation responsibilities. Another possibility is that skill 
in cbhsultatibri is more likely to be a criterion for employment 4ri 
metrdpdlitan districts^ although, this seems unlikely. Cohversely^ 
since many hoh-metropolitan resource teachers are responsible for 
more than one school and these may be some distance apart v the time 
constraints under which they operate might legitimately be presumed 
to affect their perception of their competence .In consultation. 

It should be noted that, as in the analyses on attitude, these 
groups of educatoi^s are not independent samples. Because this study 
did not attempt to examine the relationships among within-role vari- 
ables associated with the teachers' responses, whether regular educa 
tion experience and type of school district are related cannot be 
stated, if they "are, it is more likely that the regular-education- 
experience teachers are subsumed in the fnetrdpdlitah grdup because 
of the. distributidn of respondents dn thdse variables (see numbers 
of respondents reported in Chapter III). 

Both of the above findings have implications for teacher train- 
ing since it appears that ^egul ar education experience is valuably 
for resource teachers who interact with regular educators. Either - 
that sort of experience should become a part of resource teacher 
training, or vicarious experiences - role plays, simulations, and 
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the like - shbald be included to at least sensitize resource teach-- 

Q i • . ^ . 

,ers to the concerns of regular educators. In addition, these data 
suggest that non-metropolitan school districts may Be an appropriate, 
target for programs aimed at increasing resource teacher competence 
and confidence since educators in those areas rate themselves as 
less skillful. Each of the suggestions just made is dependent of 
course i on the accuracy of the resource teachers' perceptions , /and 
any. sort of intervention to increase cdmpetence ratings would rleces- 
sarily have to involve the full cddperatidn dfHhe schddl districts 
and educators who would be involved. 

Regular educa t4^ cl^^s teachers . As was found In regular class • 
teachers' att/itude^ data, few differences existed among- these teachers' 
ratings of resource teacher consultation competence, regardless of 
the variables on which they \^ere grouped for anatysis. Although 
specific groups* responses approached significance on individual items, 
no trends emerged through which to differentiate tea'chers. Three 
explariatibris for tjiese firiairigs seem possible: regular class teachers 
may truly be uniform in their perceptions of resource teacher compe- 
tence; they may perceive resdUrce teacher cdmpetence differently, but 
hdt when grouped ori the basis bf the variables examined in this study; 
or they may have responded out of uncertainty based on lack of experi- 
ence with resource teacher consultation. 
Principa 4^ 

The only differences in principals' perceptions of resource 
teacher competence occurred when they were grouped by school district. 
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These differences tended to' result from principals in XEA 03 and 
•LEA, 04 rating resource teachers as significantly more skillful than 
did principals in other school districts. If these ratings 
accurately reflect the principals' perceptions r it might naxt be 
appropriate to discover why they responded as they did- If certain 
characteristics define the. principal s and resource teache_rs in those 

districts, they may be useful for identifying fDroblem area^ in other 

^ * " • ■ • _ " _ \ 

school yistriets ehoosirig td fac?3itate resource teacher consul ta- 

ft 

' -• o ■ * ] ■ 

; tion. " • _ ; 

Perceptions Among Rgjes , . > 

The seventh research question posed was designed to discern 
whether differerices/^^ffted among professional roles in their rating 
of thi competence of resource teachers in consulting skills. Accord 
irig to the data from this investigation, such differences' do exist. 

Ratings of resource teacher consultation skill ranged from 
moderately negative to highly positive. Principals tended to be thn 
most positive in their ratings, with resource teachers rating them- 
selves a close second. On the other hand, regular education class 
teachers perceived the special educators as somewhat less skilled 
than the other two groups viewed them, the greatest- congruence 
occurred on the items assessing cbrtipetence in establishing mutual 
trust with regular class teachers .and in conducting inservice, the 
consensus indicating that resource teachers arevery skilled in the 
former area^ and least skilled in the. latter. , 
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The. fact thft- resource teachers were seen by "all grbiTps as most 



skilled in establishing mutual trust wi/th regular educators seems in 



congruous given the discrepancies .that/ existed between these groups 
of educators .in their perceptions of ^^ach others* willingness to 
consult. Although it -seems unlikely, it may be that accurate per^ 
ception is not a prerequisite to trust. It is also possible that the 
connotation of the trust item was such that the data reflect social ly 
desirable responses. 

The comparatively low competence . ratings resource teachers re- 
ceived on conducting ihservice seem to complement other data from this 
study on that aspect of consultation. Given time constraints and 
other obb pressures, it seems unlikely that resource teachers do much 

ihservice^ nor are they generally expected to do so. Not surprisingly, 

_ — ___ _ 

then^ they rate themselves relatively low in skill in this area^ as 

do other educators. An alternative explanation for these data is that 

since resource teachers have less skill in inservice than in other 

areas, they do not consider it a priority in their job and do not pro- 

vide inservice unless pressed to do so. - 

That regular education class teachers consider resource teachers 

so much less skillful than resource teacher^ perceive themselves- is 

cause for some concern since it is unlikely that regular educators 

will be reeeptiv,e to consultative efforts unless they perceive re- 

source teachers as competent in that area. Thi.s finding has* the 

implication that if consul tati on is implemented, as recormierided in 

the special education literature, regular class teachers' input will- 
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be required to 'determine that group's perception of how the consul ta- 
tiori procsss should occur, and to ascertain how they feel resource 
teachers can best assist them. 

Problem Factors in Consul tatioh 
The eighth research question investigated dealt with potential 
hindrances "^tb cdrisijl tatidri ^ and the severity of those problems accor- 
ding to respondents within each professional role. Research Question 
9 asfeed whetfjer differences existed among the groups of educators in 
their ratings of the same problem factors. The results suggest that 
a great deal of similarity existed in the responses to the problem 

factor J* terns -made by' the resource teachers j regular class teachers, 

. ._ A • > ' ■ : 

and principals. 

Far ^11 three groups, time rwas generally rated ^s a major prob- 
lem encountered by a consulting resource teacher. The universality 
of this finding suggests that time allocation coricef^ns will have to 
be addressed if resource teacher consul tatioh 'is judged as important 
to include 1n the school program. Earlier, it was suggested that 
resource teaqhers* duties might be rearrahged so that consul tatioh 
could become ah established part of those educators' jobs. In 
addition to those types of adjustments^ however, the tiitie constraints 
operatingvon regular class teachers should be recognized and insofar 

as possible, removed; This may be a more, di fficul t problem than 

■* ■ _ __ _ ■ __ _.. , ._ 

finding resource . teacher time. Since resource"^ teachers do not have 

assigned class groups, scheduling changes are feasible; this is not 

so for regular class teachers who typically have. very lit'tle time 
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daring school hours when they are not directly l^esponsibj e for their 
class groups. One solution might-be for resource teachers to con- 
sult with regular class teachers in the regular education 'classroom^ 
the students being given independent assignments 'at ;that time. The 
potential distraetibhs td all concerned' 1 imit the usefulness of this 
sblutidrii however. If [DarafDrbfessibnal or volunteers work in the 
resource rdbm program might be possible to have those individuals 
supervise classes briefly so that resource teachers arid class teachers 
could meet regularly. Yet aribthl^r possibility would be to have ri- \ 

source teachers schedule consul tatvon periods during different hours 

- . ■ \ ' 

each day so that the likelihood of both regular and special educat^^rs 
having at least some time available for consultation would be in- \ 



creased. : ^ ' , . ' \ 

:0ne other interesting result from thji problem factors section of 

the questionnaire is the rati'ng given to the item on lack of resource 

• • ■ ' ■ ' ■ i 

teacher traihirtg in corisultiag skills. Although 85% of the regular/ 
class teachers and a like number of principals saw resource teacher 
training as little or ho. problem, approximately brie-third of the 
resburce teachers cbrisidered this somewhat bf a prbblem. These re- 
sults seem surprising when compared to the competence data. In those, 
analyses resource teachers tended to rate themselves, as more competerit 
in specific consultation skills than regular class (teachers rated • 
them. While It is only speculation, these result^s may be' explained 
by. the phraseolc^gy used 1n the tm sections of the questionnaire. 
'The global term "consultation,'' used in the problem factors section. 




/ 

■/ 



may have been somewhat more threatening or more''^ ambiguous to resource 
teachers and thus have resulted in their considering it^a^ problem. 
The specific skills and activities in the cbmpetenee section, how- , 
ever, may have been' mo r^ understandable and therefdj?e mdre likeVy to 
be rated positively by the special educatbrj^. the cdffverse of these 



processes may have operated for regular class teacher?. 
" Resource Teacher Time All^ation 
The final twd questions included in this study concerned time 
utilization by the resource teacher. Research Question ld>asked how 

^resource^^teachers and principals believe resource teachers' allocate 

■ _/__■_ 

thei'r time during school hours among various duties and how they * 
would allocate that time fh ah ideal re^qurce room program. Reseairch 
Questifih 11 asked whether there were differences .between resource 
teachers' arid ^ihcipal s' actual and ideal time estimates. 

. In gerieral,^ resource teachers arid priricipals were in close 
agreement bri their estimates of how time is allotted for various re- 
_ source teaching duties. IristrUctidh of pUpils was viewed as occupy- 
ing approximately two-thirds of the school day^ while cdhsultatibri 
activities were allotted slightly more than a half-hour per day. 
These consultation data are slightly higher than those "reported by 
Evans (1977), but are consonant with those reported by Sargent (1981). 
Taken together, the results of these studies suggest that io mere 
than 7% or 8% of resource teacher time is typically spent in corisul- 
tatiori with other teachers. ' 
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^ . Both resour^ce teachers and principalis suggested that in an 

' ■ ^- ^ • 

ideal resource room program^ consultation time stiould be increased ♦ 

by approxinlately one- ehird its present^ level . This figure,, which 

would repres^erit an increase from approximately 30. minutes to 40 ^ 

minutes out of a 7-hour sfchool da^, coincides' with those of both ' 

Sargent (1981) and Evans, (ife^. ' " V 

. ^ . ■ . 

- The concprrence of princ^"pals and resource tochers on their . 
'time et|imates is encouraging s^nce it implies accur^' perception ' 
of teacher job responsibilities by admiriistrators , but the actuaf 

proportion of time reported as allocated for consultation may 5e 

•■■1 -'" - ' ' " - 

cause for concern. ' It dbes^nbt seem that 30 or 40 minutes per da^ 

i^s sUffldient time to adequately carry out co/isul tation activities. ' 

The literature suggests that between 20%, and 40% ^of resource \eachers 

time (that is, one or two Complete school, days each week^ should be 

spent in regular educa>^^ Classrooms (Wiederhol t et al.,'1978). It 

_'_ ^ * ' - ' * _ * 

seems reasonable that* the finding discussed earlier that replar^^ 

education teachers perceive resource teachers as drily moderately 
competen*: may be partly attribu table to the time factor. If resource 
teachers allot little time in their schedules' fSr consultation and 
thU5^ atternpt to hurriedly complete such aetivf-^ies, it is not sur- 
prisfhg that they are riot viewed a's being 'very skilled. 

Of equal cdricerri is the ideal tim'e all otnent given consulta- 
tion by resource teachers and principals. Wfiile the increase from 
approxiffiately 71 to approximately 10.5% is significant, the latter 
figure still falls far short of the recommended time al lotmertt for .: 
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^consul tatiof^^ tasks. This raises sev^i^l qu^tii^s. For example, * 
i.s there ^ strong patipnlile for^^uca^^P^ ' belief that consultation 
' . should remain a minor component of the resource teacher's job? It • 
riot, another question is appropriate. Do the time estimates given 
- by educators, for whatever the reason, suggest that there is a need 
to educate school personnel about the benefits that can result from, 
^ a strong consultation program? In addition, iB it possible to per- 
suadet i^ucatol^ to make the adjustments in resource-' teachers'- case- 
loads and non-instructional duties that would be necessary to in- 
crease consultation time? . ' ' 

While -the' aboVe questidns ar^ crucial if consultation is to 

. - \ ■ • ^- - = - - /- _ _ _ _ _ - Z ' _ --v - _ - - . 
bccupiy a gr||§ter portion of resource teacher timei a more fundamental 

issue reWiris, unresolved at preterit. Many -writers have recbmmericied 

\- ^ - I.. ' -- - ' 

the eonsiiltarit rdle far "resbure^ teachers, arid have* del irieated the/ 

benefits for regular educatibri land speiial edbe&^iori students for 

j' 



re^lar class teachers , arid forj scho61 adiTiiriistrat lori when resource 
teachers consult. However, no data were located 'b^^^^^^^ves^i gator ' 
which empiricalljf.support a consulting resource room program over 



what appears to be typical resource programs , i.e., those with minimal 
telcher-teacher interaction. Likewise, no studies were located whi*ch 

, support the latter type of resource room t^rogram over the. former. 
Because of this r it should' be acknowledged that either *t hi posii^'Ori 

.that iorisul tation- i^^resSurce programs is esseritiiTjidr the pasitiqri ^ 

.that, it is of little importance can be' adopted ^at this time- with cori-^' 

' :__ _ ^ ' 

fidence ^inspired by empirical evidence. 
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______ y___,^^_ _\ 

-in the preceding discussion^ allusions were made to-various 

limitations of this investigation. These fnay/be Hiassified as per- 
taining to the sample of respondents, the ihstrumeritatibri employed, 
or the research method. . . ; " ' • . : 

The generalizabil ity of this research is constrained by the 
C'har-acteri sties of the sample studied.. At the most .gerieral level, 
because all 'the ^ducstors included in • tliis -project were f rom 1:eritral 
and southern Indiana * the reported results are mo^s^^aflpli cable to 

that state and to school districts siinilar to thds^ studied. It 

, ■ • . - / , . . . , - 

- ■:- - - / -'- - - - - - --^ 

should thus te noted that one metropolitan school- district contribut- 
ed approximately- 40% of the respondents in the total sample, and 
should therefore be acknowledged that this limits appl icabil ity 'to 
other school districts. It siiouTd also be recognized that the non-, 
metropolitan school districts in this study were somewhat unique in 
that they v^ere alT cooperative special services units, and so caution 
is also warranted in applying these results to othe^ types 'of rural 
systems. At the most \^peeif ic level, the demographie'pharaeteris- 
tics of the respbhd€nts\stibuld be rioted. Most of the resource % ^ • 
teac^hers had five years or less of resource teachirig experience arid 
apprbxjlijat^ly half of them had been . self-contained special-education 
class- teachers.; More than half of the regular class teachers had 

_ • _ ___ _ ' • 

taught longer than 10 years * arid fev\^ possessed, special educatidri 
teaching certification. Finally, no principal in this stu^y had 



» . 

fewer than six years of experiehee in sehbbTs, arid only three were 
licensed to teaeh special education. These- educators' characteris- 
•tics also^ determine appropriate gerieralizatidri. ^ 

The instrument developed for thi s irivestigatidh imposes; 1 irtiits 
on the validity of ^is research. It has been^assumed that the re- 
sponses made by educators are indicative of their attitudes; toward 
resource teachgr cbrisultatidri arid of their perception of , resource . 
teacher cdrisultirig sRil 1 . Without further study^^ the. accuracy of 
these assumptidris shduld be viewed as tentative. In addition, care 
shdUld be taken when interpreting differences among the groups* 
responses,. While the scales utilized permft a ranking of individuals 
from most positive to least positive on attitude and skill rating, no • 
statements are warranted about the strength of any one 'ranking in/ 
relation to another. . ■ 

' A third group of constraints on this study iricludes those imposed 
by the methodology chosen. Th^'s irivestlgatiori was a descriptive study 
of selected school districts, arid relied dri self-rejDdrt data. Ev^ri 
if the\ responses of the educators cari be said td accurately reflect 
their attitudes arid perceptidriSi whether theses are idiosyncratic to 
the groups iriclud^d in this research dr, whether they are associated 
with particular patterns of behavior was not determined through this " 
project. That must become a matter for future study. 
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CHAPTER V . ■ 

SUMMARY , CONCLUSJONS^ ^ AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Despite the fact that consultation is a widely recormiencieci role' 
for special education resource teachers, 1 itfle attention h^ been 
paid. to that responsibility in the research literature. Specifically, 

-X : . • '_' ^_ _:' :. ^ 

ills needed by consulting resource teachers have seldom' been clear- 



ly delineated, and few empirical data are available on educators' 

views of the consultation role. It was the purpose of this study to 

- - _• - I . . - -_ - - __ _ - - _ ■ ' - 

gather information on consul tatidri p*"dvided by resource teachers from 

the -perspectives of the educational personnel most directly involved 

in the corisultatibri process:., resource teachers, regular education 

. - *x _____ . 
classroom teachers, and principals. ' . 

A questionnaire was developed to assess educators* attitudes / 

toward consultation, their perceptions .of skills needed by resource 

teacher consultants, their ratings of resource teacher competence in 

providing consultation, and potential problems interfering with con- ^ 

sultation. In additioPf resource teachers and principals estimated 

the amount of time resource, teachers spend in various school dujties, 

and made recommendatibhs for al location of the resource teacher's time. / 

. Differences among the response of educators within each prbfes- 

. sibrial rble wire analyzed initially tb determine whether school^ 

district locale, teaching experience, resource room experience or: 

educational background affected attitude toward or perception of 
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f^eseuree teacher ebrisul tatiori. The educators' responses were then 
compared across prbfessibrial role to Identify similarities arid dif- 
ferences among, their views. Small but significant differences were 
found in attitudes toward cdhsUl tatidh provided by the resource 
teacher among the educator groups, but few differences existed 
among respondents within each professional role. Overall, resource 
teachers were rated as somewhat sKilled in consultation tasks. The 
major problem identified for a consultation program was time for the 
teachers to meet. Resource teachers and principals' estimated that ^ 
7.5% of the resource teacher's time is allotted to consultation, and 
that this sfioulcl..be increased by: approximately one-third to To. 5%; ^ 

It may be concluded on the basis of this research that consul- 
tation, is a minor component of the resource teacher's job in 
Indiana, tittle time is allotted for consul ting activities,, arid while 
educatprs would like to iricrease thai time, they would do so drily 
miriimally. In gerieral , attitudes toward cdrisul tatidri tknd to be 
neutral dr uridecided^ both withiri arid amdrig professional roles. Dis- 
creparicies exists hdwever, iri resource teachers' and regylar class 
teachers* perceptions of each others' willingness to consult. : 

Though little time is spent consulting, nearly all educators 
feel resource teachers should possess the skil 1 s typical ly associated 
with consultants. Resource teachers view themselves as moderately 
competent in these skills, and principals perceive them nearly 
equally so. Regular class teachers are somewhat less positive in 
their 'ratings of resource teacher cdrisultatidri skill'. 
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For resource teachers, regular education teaching experience 
is as^sociated with slightly more favorable attitude ^toward consul- 

- -■ I - - o - — , — ■ 

tatiori arid somewhat mere positive self-ratings of /cbmpetehce. Regu-. 
lar class teachers arid priricipals differ little in their attitudes 
and perceptions, regardless of school district or education back^ . 
grourids. • 

The maa'dr hindrances to consultation activity are resource 
teacher arid regular education teacher time constraints, including the 
cddrdihation between those educators of time available for consuyta- 
tionl Other factors which may be problems are. regular class teacher 
resistance to consultation, inadequacy of resource teacher "training 
in ^consul tation, and lack of administrative support for consul tation. 

RecommeriHatjjbris- - _ 

This investigation represents, ari irijtial step in examining the 
role of consultation in the activities of resource teachers. It 
suggests severaT areas in which njore irifbrmatiori is rieeded^ arid if 
the position is adopted that cbrisul tatiori by the resource teacher is 
beneficial for students arid teachers, it iridicates possible areas for 
iri^terveritibri. 

First, additional research is recommended to determine whether 
variables\other than those studied *in thisj project are associated 

L _. / ^ _ _ ■__ 

with specific attitudes and perceptions. /^For example, is attitude 
toward mainstreaming related to atti tude_/t6ward .consultation by \ 
resource teadhers? Does completion of ^pecial education courseworkj 

■ , / ' ■ / 



(not necessarily possession of certification) affect atti*6udes and 
perceptions? Such data might assist educators in planning strate- 
gies to facilitalt^ the consultation process. 

information is also needed to identify the reasons for existing 
attitudes toward consultation. For^example, are resource teachers' 
interactions with a very few uncooperative regular education teachers 
responsible for their perception that regular e^ucato/s are somewhat 
unwilling to consult? biRewise, are regular class teachers' percep- 
tions determined by single incidents with resource teachers? It 

would also be helpful to uhderstand why principals believed that few' 

? _ ........ ,1 ' _ ' _ _ _ _ _ ■ 

of the pdssible hindrances to cdrisultatidn were major problems. Is 

this a result of insensitivity to practitidher problem^? Or is it 

possible that school administrators cduld devise brgariizatidrial plans 

or strategies to overcome these hindrances? 

Observational studies using ethnographic or specimen records 

to identify the behaviors that occur during consultation should be 

undertaken since there is some indication that consultation dairies 

.-considerably among school systems. The list of unanswered questions 

bri this process is extensive. For example, how often dp resource 

teachers contact individual regular class teachers about /shared 

students? Dp resdurce teachers plan these cdritacts^ or are they 

spontanedus? During what peridds df the day arid fdr hdw Idng do the 

teacher-teacher interactidns dccUr? Dd regular educatidri teachers 

seek assistance from resource teachers for students not enrolled 

in the resource progran^ ^CSn Sargent's (1981) finciing that most 



consultation time is spent on "school business" and hot ih discus- 
sion of shared students be replicatecl? And final ly^^ are educators' 
expressed attitudes toward consultation predictive of their con- 
sul tati on-related behavior? The investigation of questions Tike 
these would enable the study of consultation by resource teachers 
to proceed from description based on self-report and interpretatidn 
.to verificatioh of the status quo based on observation, and might 
suggest appropriate ways of changing the consultation role. 

A third area which warrants further study is the importance of 
consultation in relation to other resource teacher responsibilities 
Eoheeivably, a two-step process could beamployed. First, reasons 
for resource teachers' arid principals* apparerit satisfaction with' 
' the relegation of consul tat>bri to a minor role activity should be 
identified. If time constraints are their major cbricerri, it should 
be possible to find means; of adausting educators' schedules to mini- 
mize those constraints. If educators' believe that consul tatiori is 
a*"waste of time" that could better be- spent in instruction^ cdn- 
'sideration should be given to disproving those beliefs. Second^ 
empirical evidence of the efficacy of resource room programs Should 

be sought. Resource room programs in which consul tatiori is a major 

■ • . * _ _ _ _'_ __ 

role resporisibility should be compared to those in which teacher- 
teacher interactions are minimal. The data from such research 
should include teacher satisfactiori ratirigs-, reports- of attitudes 
toward arid . perceptions of . each program, and also records of studerit 
academic arid social achievemerit/in both types of admiriistrative 
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arrangements. Until this second step of studying consultation in 
relation to other role responsibilities of the resource teachers is 
uridertakeh, interventions to facilitate consultation will continue 
to be based primarily on conviction arid speculation arid riot, ori data. 

Yet another area for additional study is the job description 
of the resource teacher. Gonversatioris with special education direc- 
tors designed. to obtain information for t)iis project revealed that 
few schbbl districts, have sucfr job descriptisns, arid those that do 



tend to define respbr.sibilfties in vague terms\ Although the re- : 
source teacher * s job is- by its very nature depericferit ori a great 
deal of flexibility^ the absence of any parameters on the require- 
ments of the position may result in confusion. It seems unlikely 
that consultation, a somewhat nontraditional role for- educators 
I who are considered "teachers," will be adopted as a legitimate duty 
' unless it is clearly defined in a description of the resource 
teacher's job. ' 

Because the entire purpose of a^Vocatirig a consul tatiori role 
for resource teachers is to facil itate ,the integratiori of special 
edueatiori studerits . iritb regular edueatibri ^ettirigs, a "firial area 
recbmmerided for stud^i is the impact bf cbrisUltatibri bri teacher per-" 
ceptibri*bf mainstrearhed studerits. It might.be asked whether cbh- 
sultation affects regular educatbrs' -attitudes toward mairistreamirig 
and their acceptance af handicapped children. It should be ascer- 
tained whether these teachers are. more likely to modify their class 
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: environments when consultation is an inte§ra1 part of the resource 
room program. : Further, it vrould be helpful to know whether a con- ^ 

^ suiting resource teacher, that is, one who regularly spends time in 
regular education classrooms , is able to reduce the stigma often 
associated with attending special education classes. 

•** 

In summary, this investigation has described consul tation in. 

resource teaching in an indirect manner, from the points of view of 

regular and .special educators . The information which was gathered 

raises many questions about the functions of the consultation role 

arid the relative importance of that role in planning and implementing 

___ __ iP ___ ._ 

effect^ive edjjcatibrial programs for handicapped youngsters, it also 

■ . /. 
suggests the heed for the direct assessment of the consul tation 

-process as it operates. in the. public schools. There appears to be 

a wide gap between the resource rdom program models presented in- : 

the special education literature and the respurce roia^m. prog rants in 

schools; it does n.ot seem likely that decisions can be made about 

the merits of suth service deliver*y systems until more is known about;, 

the programs themselves. 
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Id6]l-I feel the. effectiveness of the be ^ 

greatly reduced witho^jt consultation with, the regular classroom 
teacher: _ . .. ^~ 

11511-My $tud|nts have told me that they become nervous antd. un-^ ; 
natural when they realize th^ helping confer- 

ence teacher) is observing them^ 'The presence of sonteone else in 
the classroom, not usually present^ often alters beh^ of a . 
number of students, arid the resultant obse^vation^js/ not Valld^ 

I am opposed to any adoption of procedures tfiat makes the . 
resource program less flexible arid less adaptable |o the student*^^ 
1 3o not really believe constant coriferring with the regular^class \ 
teaeher will improve' things-it will simply take time needed by the 
student or by the res^ teacher to develop riew and interesting ma** 
terial to fit His^rieeds. Wheri there. is a reason to confer, it 
should be done. quickly arid speeiffeallyc The res. tcher should - _ 
always be available if the reg*. teher wishes to discuss a childls- ^ 
work'; also/ if a parent wishes to do so. In my observatioriv-tfTe 
prol iferatibn of conferences arid paperwork is a stumbl ing iiidck to* 
procuring help for a child rieedirig it from a teather specially 
trained to provide it. _ . _ ^' 

I am concerned about some of the I.E. P. *s prepared .largely. by 
persons' who. dp not know the, child ^ and the sometimes di^ffer^ levels 
of achievement or areas of deficiency identified by ;the reSdUrce 
teachers^s series of tests and evaluative exercises.' Resource teach- 
ers,. during their training*, were made aware pf their resf^sibil ity 
for identifying ;these deficiencies (and strengths) and /1%r planning 
a program to raise the stydent's functioning level * ai' well as reme- 
diating specific weaknessfes. A rounded program will ul timately-im- 
prove the student's work considerably more than if the tchr is con- 
sidered a sort of aide to work* only -on ^the recommendations of others* 

1291 1 -Many ^uestioris are not^a due to c-ontinum^of teacher 

(regular) attitudes and teaching_abiljties. §ome teachers would 
welcome arid cooperate fttlly while others wbulld not cooperate due to 
attitude, teaching skills, or rejectiqri arid stereotyping of j:hild. . 
With some teachers' po , matter how expert one was iri the intervljption 
arid counseling techriiques little effe^ct could be made in adjusting 
curriculums or support systems that are needed., * 



^ The.s e coramejnt s were cpp i ed d i.rect fy .f rop res pqnden t s * ques t i onn ai res 
including grammar,, spelling, and punctuation. 
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ISBll-I feel that cdhsuUing skills are vital_f6r_resdurce teachers; 
I participated in Instep last year so Ifeel pretty confident in 
this area. However^ time is still a limitation on^both parts. Also 
some regular class teachers are of the opinion, "The. more time you 
can have-Johnny out of my room the_better." PR is half of the job 
of a resource teacher. I will be glad to do anything i can to help. 

13211 -Consul tation occurs as common sense & need dictates during 
lUrich^ prepi S before S after school -I may act as a supplement ^o 
a regular teachers program, continue and supplement a regular teachers 
program or take over a whole subject (usually only readifig S math) 
& have the regular teacher supplement. 

13411-(in reference to Item 12, first part) AUhotjgh other activities 
are accomplished during the day, no relief' time is given: . for example 
I'll schedule conferences during my preparatioh time and then have rtiy 
lesson plans done at home at ni^ht. 

14611-It should be taken into considaratibn that a large number of / 
classroom teachers have not had experience^ awareness, or formal educ. 
training in the areas of exceptional ity. Therefore ^ wf^at looksjike 
a problem /is often misinterpreted and dealirig^with it does not take 
priority^5ntil there is crisis behavior in evidence, 

15311"Dr h as an excellent resource rddm courseshe offers ^ 

through lU Bloom. Talk w/her & please include this class inthe under- 
graduate level.' Whea I got my ddbi much }vas not known or said about 
the resource room's furictidns. Thanks! 

16311-1 feel resource is a Very effective way of teaching due to it 
being on. an individual ized basis. The only problems I've had is with 
principals feeling that ydU are doing nothing because you do not have 

35 children in ydur grdUp. . 

Some schools dverldad you and you cannot get through to all your- 
students. . ^ 

16811-The resource teacher is rather ih "no man* s land" sometimes. 
Responsibilities of coaperat.ign between regular class-room teacher arid 
resource person should be better defined. - 

18111-fhe role of consul tation.with teachers is one of the most diffi- 
cult to do on a continual scheduled basics. I hav^e used used a written 
form indicating what has been^donewith the child for the previous 
mdrith. This work's well for those teachers who read itl 

303n'-Excellent aspect to look at. I have beeri a big advocate df 
requiring a dual role for a sp^ed. teacher, that being consultant and 
that area in which s/he teaches. All sp.ed. .teachers should have ; 
training in the consulting area regardless if they are consultants. 
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Educating arid trairiirig re,g. teachers iri mairi^streamirig allows. child 
to be mairistreamed more S more successfully. Also its role is 
fantastic, in hel ping the reg. teacher ..provide more adequate instruc- 
tion to the children who do not qualify for sp. services but need 
more help. . p 

30411 -I have always been amazed that NO ONE supervising me has ever 
provided me with afiy standards for iastruction or schedulirl'ii neither 
have they provided a job description , i.e. , no one ever asked/told 
me to any consulting! 

30811-1 appreciate this survey. I think teacher consultation is very 
important in the success of our students.. I would be happy to discuss 
this with you.. 

50511 -It is ray feeling that eve teachers to do 

all that regular teachers, do (for example duty) plus, _stay after 
school daily if necessary and not complain! , be on beck and call for 
teachers, parents and administrators, deal -^ith- all ^and any handl^ 
capped kid in a mixed classroom, train a pBraprofessional and etc. 
I want .to be a consultaht: I feel that many of my students could 
survive successful ly without direct services if I could be an effec- 
tive consultant ahd if I could do it dtaririg the school day on the 
teacher's time, I'll get off my soapbox! 

51 Oil -Many skills are needed to effectively manage a resource room 
adequately. However, with _the many demands the govt, places oh the 
LRC teacher^ it is^ very difficult _to use: these skills effectively 
dUe to the lack df.^time one has. The paperwork and the caseload . 
takes aWay from efficiency of ah LRC. " / ^ 

52411 -With _all the paperwork ^ reports (State and Federal) that are 
required of Sp. Ed. programs and all the various cut backs that we 
are just beginning to see - it really does cprlcern me. The LRC 
teacher has a lot of different responsibilities demahdihg a large 
amount of his/her tirti^. " ' 

Over the past 5 years, the procedures fbr finding the children 
In the regular classroom that need special help have improved. The 
psychometri sts are doing a very effect] ve job of identifying our 
students and giWiiig excel lent advice as to how to remediate the prob- . 
lems^. -^but wi th this Improvement also comes an increase in the number 
of students the^Lp teacher is ex woi^k with each day; ^ As 

the teacher^s case load increases, his/her effectiveness consequently 
decreases because the hours in the school day remain the same. Th^ 
idea behind "individual education programs" is excellent but it^s 
starting to. be extremely hard to maintain the mainstream and achieye 
the goals desired for the individaal children. 
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6D311-This was very interesting. • Qne big problem that exists iri 
our co-op is many of the ehildreri that cbme:td me are frdm;dif'-. 
ferent schools which makes it almost impossible to interact with 
them. 

6051] -As I am not sure how you are defining a resource room, I 
should add that I _am iri fact servicing three elementary schools, 
i sperid three half-days at two schools and four half-days at the 
otherorie. Needless_td say* this amount of time is very inadequate 
for iall coricerried. There is no set time for interaction with 
classroom teachers or for testing and conferencing. Ail this must 
be dbrie before or after school * during recesses, or by cancelling 
time with studerits. __ J__ ^__L 

I feel trying to adequately service the needs of the students 
arid teachers is impdsslbTeunderthese condition In my opinion, 
services should be adequately set ypor not at_all . .1 have no 
magic wand to wave around to cure these- students ; it takes time 
as well as dedication and skill-_ _ _ ; 

Classroom teachers are often reluctant to have' their students 
miss time from their classes as they are the ones giving the grades. 
My students are required, for the most part, to make up work missed 
wKile they are working With me. This isn't, a very fair arrarigemerit, 
but I do understand the classroom teachers V attitudes. 

70311-The success of consultation depends a great d^al bri the flexi-, 
bjlity and cooperation of the regular classroom teacher. _The 
teachers who are cooperative arid willirig to ftakd chariges for a- 
student usually help him a great. These ehildreri make greater 
strides than those ehildreri whb have very traditional teachers who 
will not make exceptiorisor: chariges, ^ 

Regular education classes rieedtb sperid more time on teaching 
how to individualize. Ruririirigbff the same ditto fbr all 30 kids 
doesn't work any mbre - actually its riever worked - but it is easy 
and converiient. , ' 

70611-Ravirig 3 schobls tb go td^ the middle schoo] is short-changed 
in ambiint of time befdre/after scheduled time to tajk w/teachers^ 
._ Feel that some reg ed teachers misinterpret resource .teachers 
roles as tutdrial-, Sdme even send daily work that child isn't 

havirig w but rieeds to finish. _ * _ 1 _ 1 

Sdme teachers have adjusted very well to adapting their sched- 
ules arourid resource time^ Others have not'- child suffers ^ as he 
misses dut on new instruction aqd also may be burdened/frustrated . 
w makirig up everything that he^s missed. 

If reg. teacher has more^than 1 child to mainstream prefers > 
that they go at aame time regardless of skills needed. 



80911-1 feel as though some of- the regular classroom teachers I' 
vvdrk with would not do their part in any form of consultation 
offered. They have their "own". way ^of teaching and feel as though 
they- can teach "any" student! . ^ 

r . . . . . : I 

81211-1 would like to see_the_ resource position become one of / 
providing more materials and actlyities fgr use in the regulat^ 
classroom, especially in_the content areasr I don^t need so / 

much more time to consult as much as I need time to prepare ; 

materials for regular class use (i.e., tapes, seatwork, activ^ities, 
etc..) I ' 

81 31 1 -It seems that many resourc programs create more problems 
than they solve. The bureaucracy in vol^yed grows ever more e'xpen- 
sive a^d tangled. The results are so minimal as to be immea'sur- 
able; so many of the students identified are already at the/bottom 

of the academic^ heap. I really wonder if this extra "layerfVof 

the special ed.' machine is justified. ] 

The designs for programs look so good oh paper and ayje such 
a mess when applied. What we-ve done is created a new language, 
"specialeze" - and a .lot of hew forms to complete- j. 

8201 1 -Because i travel between schools arid spend half-days/ brily 
at each-school, my time^is very limited to speak with teachers. 
They do fill out weekljr assigrimerit sheets for me. These nave a 
section for cbnimerits arid cbricerris. If I had a daily free| period 
I could prbbably db a better jbb^ but that is hard to justify when 
my time is sb short with the kids. / 

Regular Educatibri Classrbbm Teachers ' / , 

10321-1 felt that at bur particular school, the regular^ classroom, 
teacher and the resource teacher have a terrific means of communi- 
catidn. That is due to the personal ity of our- resource/ teacher , 
she's very concerned about her students. - / 

10721-1 have appreciated ^arid enjoyed having my childreni working 
with Mrs. - - - : I feel the role of the resource teachers is n 
defined, in enough detail for the administratrye staff to under- 
stand. I feel the central office should do mo^^^ 
problem. Our resource teacher must go to an early school in the ^ 
morning and a late school in the afternoon. . / 

11421-If the conference teacher in our building were ]to meet 
regularly with individual teachers in a structured. meeting, (case 
load of 30) I don't know when she would have time to jWork with 
the cbildren. Often , admini strative. duties take too /much time & 
th^"^chn*dren suffer. / 
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I also feel we often give so much time Sattenti^ 
handicapped children in;our^r that the other children in the 
room receive much less attention than they shruld; they should 
be S feel "special" too. Smaller classes could benefit all.. 

1162l--Resource teachers could be very valuable to teachers and 
students, both. As I have observed, the resource teacher_ attempts 
to help the student only with homework, has little discipline, 
does no planning (not even a schedule), and has no commuriieatiori 
with classroom teachers.^ I doubt that the idea behind mainstream- 
ing was to be so ineffective. If students could really pick up 
needed skills to function better in reading arid. math, the resource 
teacher would be very valuable and everydrie would beriefit. 

12021-1 have had professibrial cbritact with orily two resource teach- 
ers and have, found their ^afDproach quite different.. I feel bur_ _ 

present resource teacher here at ^ quite skillful arid helpful 

iri all professibrial areas. 

12721-Classes are iricbrisisteDt. Often pupils* resource time is 
caricelled mbre thari it is held iri sessibri. - The continuity is . 
shattered^arid there is spbradic br little achievement as a result. 
Actual pupil aid appears to be the last priority of the program 
whereby^l feel it should be the. first. - 

13211-1 have several children tn my "low" ability third grad^^ 
need a resource program; however, the amount of time ^that it is 
taking (months) to get these children in^sucha program is very_ 
discouraging. No one has been placed yet this year from my^r^ 
I f il led out numerous: reports for each c.hild th^^^^ 
consuming. I feel that for some slow children who needed help » 
an entire year of special help was lost for them. Parents keep 
asking me when^their child will be admitted to the pi^ogram. What 
am I to tell these parents after they have been waiting for seven 
months? . . : \ 

15121-Mariy of the problems that exist could be _?^olved if time was 
provided for consultation, if the class load bf the regular teacher 
was lighter arid if a mutual agreemerit betweeri the 2 parties was 
established as to rolel arid procedures. 

15521 -Resource teacher shbuld be highly trairied iri remedial readirig 
and should be able tb_prbvide cbristructive fbl low up for the class- 
room teacher's use. There.shbuld be rib "hit or miss" practices but 
well thbught but iridividual prbgrams fbr maximum benefit to the 
students . 
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17621-1 feel a real heed for more eurrietil tirri cbbrdihatidh. jetweeh 
the regular elassrobm teaeheH and the resbu^rr^ teacher, pur 
, resbtiree teacher is very gbodi bUt she has e time to cbriSLilt 

abbut a set cburse of study. Oftentimes ^.whau we' re dbihg in 
cl-ass is not ebvered in resource. It wbuld be good If curriculum 
guides were given tb bbththeclassrbbm S resburce teachers^ so 
a more unified arid thorough approach cbuld be taken. 

17921-1 have been involved with resources programs in different 
schools. At one particular school the program was very effective. 
The resource teacher picked the children up and brought them back 
to the regular classroom^ because they needed close supervision. 
She was continuously informing what she vras doing with the child- 
ren, I could offer her suggestions and she would do the same for 
me. We worked together as the program should be done. Presently, 
I 'm not aware of what -my children do in resource, only if the child 
should happen to show me some of his work or if I ask the resource 
teacher whatare you doing. I'm never asked what I think they 

need help with. ; 

To be effective the resour teachers 
must work together and be aware of 'what both'are doing. 

18421-1 think: the resource teacher needs to find out what the reg- 
ular teaqher is doing with the child in the basic subjects, (read- 
ing, spelling, math) these in particular. The resource teacher 
needs to work right along with the regular. teacher. As I said 

before, Mrs. at school n ow is the only one that cheeked _ 

with me all the time arid worked with me. She is the best one I've 
had. It did take some time btit we did it. We passed ribtes tb arid 
from aTl-tha-±,ime- She was really. interested iri the children. I 
felt we made progress with the childreri. 

18621 -Gorisul tatibri shbuld_ occur betweeri resource arid regular 
teacher, Bb^/ever, it wbuld brily be successful if both had a . 
regularly established cbristiltatibri time during school hours. 

19121-time is of essence. Most regular classroom teachers have so 
many students that is a problem to relate to the resource person^-s 
interest in two or three mainstreamed students in a class that is . 
already crpwded. The regular teacher is not uncooperative but 
must also meet the needs Pf: the other students in the c]as^^^ 

To adequately work withmainstreamedstud^ requires that 
the class siz§ be much smaller than current and/or the number of 
class ^taught per day be fewer. 

19421-As a classroom teacher i I have pnly^^ 

the day and that is used for class preparation therefore consulta- 
tion ^timeis^limi ted. ['___]'____ __ __ __ : 

- ^The classroom teacher does not need to be Involved to the i 
extent that this questionnaire indicates. 
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19^521 -The resource teachers at my school are very he]pfUl to ^ 
Both other teachers and parents- Case reviews are held each 
semester to plan for the following semester. Teachers, parents 
and students along with the social worker S administrators work ; 
as a team to ensure that each speciat ed. stuJlent mainstreamed or 
otherwise receives the best possible education, it is not_ uricommdn 
fora regular teacher to ask a special ed. teacher for help.with a 
problem coneernihg a special ed. student. 

4Q421 -^Resource teachers are too overloaded to perform the duties 
expected of them, 

41 221 -We have a central office location for our resource teachfers. 
Their schedules must be fulV. I am still awaiting information on 
a student referred last Oct. Another student * referred; irj Jan,, 
has yfet to be seen. In our particular system^ n't takes far t^o 
long for a child to be tested^ evaluated, and/or' properly placed. 
I have taught in "the system for 17 years and have, at the most, 
referred five children for evaluation. - 

41523-They are extremely helpful, and I honestly can^t think of a 
time when I went to them with a problem and we d'idn't come up with 
a solution. 

50421 -Our resource teacher has done an excel lent^jqb! Alt 
we do not always consult on a daily basis we do communicate often 
and if she is not available i can usually talk to her aide arid _ 
discuss any problems that arise. I feel it is very importarit for 
the resource teacher to have an aide to help her and free her to 
make observations, consultations, etc, 

50521-1 have two students who are preseritlyiworking iri resource. I 
am able to see their work improve because of it arid I am^able to 
help them by being more aware of special problems they might be 
having with my assignment- lappreeiate the help from dUr^resdUrce 
teacher arid welcome more irivolvemerit at any time made possible. 

» - ■• _ . . 

52421 -Our resource teacher is very .[jridwledgeable ^ and agreeable to 
giving her time for ebrisultatirig^. However* her time is limited due 
to ^a full schedule; We havelittle^ if any, planned sequence for _ 
problemrsdl virig batweeri. resource-regular teacher ^ most is impromptu. 



60421-1 feelcdrisUltation between the resource teacher and regular 
teacher naturally would be beneficial for the students. HowRver, 
I have a fear df_ it' becoming too time consuming' and involving more 
bucy wdrk. I'd like to see an organized system but not to the point 
of ^demanding "tdd rriUch time and effort.' 
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50521-1 feel reiOi'rce 'teachers 'should be at the school full-'time, 
iipt this ^1 day schedule. We have put up w-Hh this for 6 yrs. 
The results have been very poor.. I surely can^t see how a 
studeht can be. helped in one or two 4'5 minute periods a week. 
All our^splcial education^ learning disability, developmental 
reading^ titl^ programs need to have-a serious evaluation. 

6d622-bur schedules do not permit me to evaluate our resource 

teachers accurately. In other words, we time for consulting. 

60821 -The ''regular'' classroom teach^ of all, is a, poor 

title. The title "^resource" teacher is just as bad. In actuality 
the classroom teacher^should be used as a resource because people 
trained in these special programs loose their objectivity and can 
not see anything other than thejr own little world. . 

Speaking for myse1f-I cannot spend time obtside the classroom 
with meetings, consultations, and "red tape.'' it appears to be 
another parasitic program. . • 

70721 -Perhaps the iresource teachers are hot trained to help the 
gifted but I do believe this is an area wfftch may be neglected. 

80621 -PPbbably the time elment and ease load of /each resource 
p^erson is the biggest single factor in limiting their effectiveness. 

81Q21-I have net been very pi eased _with the resource program as it 
Is-ctirrently operating. I do riot feel the resource teacher, is 
being utilized fully. Her schedule is so crowded and filled With 
children of varying learriirig problems I do hot see how she can 
possibly give each child the Individual help he/she needs. • For 
example i I have two childreri in the program one child will be 
repeating grade* 1 and has "auditory problems" and the other child 
Will be gdlrig on to second grade and has "visual problems." These 
two children are in the same group & visit the resource teacher'; for 
the same 2o minute block of : time. _I_am not blamjng the resource 
teacher. My children were tested_]ate in the year and consequently 
shehad a very limited amountof time left in her §chedule. I'm 
sure she is attempting to help these children the. best she can 

under the circumstances. ^ _ 

But I do not see how we can have an effective program when 
it operates in this manner. As for conferring with the resource 
teacher^ I hardly even see her, let. alone confer with her. Ease 
conferences are scheduled from 7:30-8:90 which would riormal ly be the 
time for us tQCohfer arid of course she leaves mid-day to visit her 
other school, givirig us rio^time for conferences* 

I have no idea how many vchildren she is wbrkirig with but con- 
sidering the fact that she is" working with "learriirig disabled" 
chidren shoiildn^ t her case load be; smal ler_ thari a regular class- _ 
room's size? ^f this was the case the ehlldreo might be better able. 
to benefit from all the extra training and skills. that these _ 
"special teachers" have acquired supposedly to help these "special " 
children. , : * 



82121-It Is my opinion, and I believe the opinion of most of tny 
colleagaes, that "special" students -sho.uld m±- be mainstreamed. 
I vyoald use the term *'specia1|'to include gifted as well as learn- 
ing disabled students. I do not feel that .it is in the best 
interest' of these students to be placed in the regular classroom, 
and I do not feel that they can ever reach their full potential 
[ there, I am riot as concerned with how the resource teacher can 
help me^ as I am with how the resource teacher can .bes^ hej^p the 
studerits. _I feel that the answer to that is not rgainstreaming , 
but scbedulirig those students into a resource- rodm for as much 
of cheir academic instruction as possible.^ . \ 
__. ■ _ \ 

82221^Much of _ the success of the program deperids on the individual 
teachers irivolved; their attitudes arid their skills. 

Principals 

10731-When program first began it ^eemed_helpful ._ Now with the . 
ppporturlity for part time place/nerit the Resource Teacher is of 
little help. Presently pur resource teacher has 2 hours each 
afternoon in buildihg. With never more than 5 students assigned « 
to her, she takes them from 30-40 minutes four* days a week. This 
limited amount of time' for instruction is not very productive. 
If these 5 students could be classified part time and, assigned 
tp her for the full afternoon surely the results would be rrjore 
satisfactory.. 

14731 -It might be helpful if some time, during the regular teacher's 
day - perhaps 20 minutes ov-s q -^Jer-we e k~— - cwW- t^e-des+gn^fee^-as-— 
conferencing time when regular teachers and resource teachers c^in 
meet to discuss pupil s in the program^ This would diminish any 
negative attitude on the part of regular teachers in relating to 
the resource teacher. v 

__ __ _L '_ 

14931-Very little effort is made to close the gap Between teacher 
and resource teacher. Hy experiariee has been resource teachers: 
take too much time getting ready for these children and not actual 
i3n task. It eduTd be that to0_mueh paper work is required arid in* 
most position this is the problem. I would like to see resource 
teachers start immediately with the confererieirig with teacher^ 
getting the children immediately arid on with the task of learning. 

17731 -Resource teacher^s_rieed more buildirig assigried time if they 
are to increase their effectiveriess. Mariy.barely have time to 
instruct students iri accordance with the lEP^ therefore limiting 
the amount of time they can spend iri consul tatidri. 




52931 -We have had -some difficul ty in the past with the under- 

standing of roles of our teachers, and the resource teacher; Grad- 
ing has also* been misunderstood by some. We/ have even had an 
inservice workshop to discuss grading procedures and techniques; 
The quality of- the resource teacher dictates the confidence of 
the teachers with their consultation. ' * 

5S531-I feel that our program is not effective, because of -the 
limited time the tB teaeher eari be at our schools I feel that our 
elassroopi teachers _and our bD /teacher are eorapetent, but there is 
just not enough time which eaft^be scheduled for. the needs of the ^ 
students, arid for the teaeherfs to hold the necessary conferences 
regarding the progress of th^ students, effective procedures to 
be used with them^ etc. // 

70931 -The resource teacher^Hhrbugh the years have been helpful 
tp students with learnirig problems in the regular dassrbbms_. 

One disadvantage bf this type bf^help.fbr learning prbblems 
is that this type of pbsitibri is Used as an. interim job or step- 
ping $tdne to a regular or special ed. full-time pbsitibri; thus^ 
the turribver iri the resbUrce pbsitibri has occurred quite bfteri. 

bperi cottimuriicatiori /(fbrmally, iriformally) between resource- 
regular teacher about mutual studerits'is a must; 

71831-Like most thingspn education where more than^one person is 
involved, the attitudes and personalities of the people irivolved 
are critical factors. - - - ^ 

80431-The success of/^a resource program depends on the credibi! i ty 
of the resource teacher and his/her ability to relate to the class 
-roomTteaefie^^ — — - — 

81231-1 feel the rqle^f the resource teacher is very Important 
in any school environment. There are many Tea rni'ng afnd emotl^ji^l 
handicaps which cannot be' dealt with, totally in the regular class- 
room. ^ . 

B2S31-Resouree programs should be staffed by at least a full-time 
staff person in each bldg. 
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. Qyegfionnaire 

on 

Interactions Bffwten^ 
Resource T^dch^rs 

and 

Regular Glass Teachers 




CENTESn FOR INNOVATTON IN TEACHING THE HANDICAPPED 
SctibQl of BSuaiasn \f\Siaras Ciniv«f«Ty Bioomington 



ERIC 
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Directions 

Resource room prograras h^ve become increaslngiy popular as SpScial. educScion 
service delivery systems.. In thes^ programs, .handicapped scudehcs receive special 

_ _; ' ___ _^ L _: -,_ 

assistance from a resource teacher for part of the day-v and are assigned to regular 

education classes for .the remalndi|r of .the day. Little attention lias been paid, 

: _ __ _ ^ _ : ' 

however:, to j:he nature and cbhtenc of resource teachers'* consultation activities j. 

that is, th^ir Interactions with the classroom teachers with whom they share 

students. It, is the purpose -of this survey to . determine yow perception of the 

consultation aspect of resource teaching. WitH the information that you and other 

educators provide, I hope to shed light on what resource teachers' consultacioh 

actiyities are now, and what educatbrs feel they" should be. , 

Please complete this survey at your earliest convenience, but during the next 

week. It should require hb more than 15 minutes of ^lir time. Indicate your response 

L . : i : ■ . ____ 

to each item by writing your ai^swet or irking .an "s^' in each, appropriate space. Th6h , 



place the survey ih^ the attached envelope, and recurn it td^ the principal's office* 
When the results of this survey have been compiled, they will be .made available to 

■ - - ' ■ ■ ' ■■ \' ^ 

you through your 'principal. *\ 

The huniber oh the cover page is for accounting for surveys returned, and not 

for individual identdf ication. YOUR RESPOliSES WILL BE .KEPT STRICTLY CONPXDENTXAL; 

AND WILL BE REPORTED ONLY ANC^YmUSLY. - . \ 

Your time and" effort in completing this survey are truly appreciated— -thanks 

for your help. 
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l; Including che present year-, for *hpw long have you been a resource teacher? ' 

- — 1 .year.' or less^ - • - 2. to 5 years 

6 CO 10 years * ^ '^otq than 10 years 



in what level(s) of school do you ceach? y ' P 

i * ■ ^ 

eletsentary middle school/ junior high hirgh school 

For which cype(s) children do you provide service? . - : 

- ■■■ learning disabled emacionally disCurbed/behavioraliy disordered 

physically handicapped edacafale raencally retarded 

__ visually impaired ^ hearing impaired ^ f 

other ^ — . . , o " 



4. How many children make up ydiir tota l caseload? r- ^ ^ o ^ 

d-id . — '- 11-20 ■ 3^ 21-3a 

31-50 more than 50 



5, On the average, how many children do you work wirb ^ach day? * . 

0-ld ' ' " 11-20 ' ^ 21-30 

31-50 z.,.^^ more than 50 ^ 



6. In Edition to being a resource teacher , which <^h^r school pbsitidh(s) have ^u' hei^d? 

._. _ tio other position held * special education classroom teacher 

- regular education classroom teacher _^ other — " - " ~ 

IF rOU HAVE BEEN A BEGUZAR SDUCATION CZASJ^^^QM TEACHER-, PLEASE ANSWER ITEMS 7 AND 8. . ; 
IF YQV HAVE NOTr SKIP TO ITEM 9. ' - 

7. Aa a regular class teacheir, in what' level (s) of school did you teach? 

elementary -■ — junior high/middle school ] high school 



8. For how long were you a regular education class teacher? 

1 ye^r or less ^ 2 tq 5 years 

V - '6 CO io years more than 10 years 

.9. What: is the highest degree you hold in education? 

__ B.S. or B.A. ' Zd^S* 
j^^g^ ^ - Ed^D. or Ph.D. 

>lb; '\i what manner were ydu trained for the con-ultatton aapect of yuur re^oufTe teaching 

Job?. : ^ / 

o no training ^ f . university coUrsework — 

rdrkshop(s) ' - ^ personal coTnmunicatidn with principal or 

- * . supervlsdr 

other - r 
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11: Sow mtsch training have you received in cbnsulcation akillsl (NOTE i Please indicaie 

clock hours ^ rjzz semester hours) ;; . 

. • ' • - - . ' ': ' 128 ' 

no training „ ii-15 hours r . . 

t-5 hours i6-20 hou^s 

6-ld hours more than 20 

12. Approximately what percentage of time do you spend In each of che following activities 
during r egular ,-achooX fawrs^ ? r^'OTE; Plemse he sure your total equals 100%) . 



/a 



Direct instruction of pupils — 

Consultation with class teachers . ■ . 

Preparation of lessons and materials ^ % 

Testing and assessment — ^ 

Participation in parent/case conferences % 

All other duties and activities: Lunch, bus 

and fiall duties, etc. .^^^ % 



Total 100 Z 

13. If you were given Che opportunity to design an ideal resource toot program, that is,, 
one which made the bjest use of resource room, teacher time and skill to provide maximum 
benefits for special education students, what percentage of time would you 'allot to 
each of the following activities? (NOTE: Please be sure your total equals IVOX) 

Direct instruction of pupils ^ , 

Cbhsultatidn with class teachers % ■ 

Preparatibh of lessons and materials ■ ' ^ 

testing and assessment ^ , ; 

Participatioh in parent/case conferences % 

A.11 cither duties and activities: luncft, bus . 

and hall duties, etc- : " ^ 



Total 



100 % 



Li. If you were told that ?f ^ective innne^ately you were to spend a portion of each school 

day cdnsulting with class teachers about the special education students in their class (esj* 
to what extent, do ypu -think' each of the following factors would be a prbblrra in your 
cLonsultinft-:rrdTeT^ (Mark an X in one box for each item) 





ack of resource teacher time for consulting 
Lack of regular class teacfier time for cbhsultirig 

Regular class teachers would be* unresponsive Co consultation efforts 

Resource teacher feels eohisultntion should not he part of hls/lier 
job responsibilities 

Resource teacher feels uhCralhed to undertake cdnsattation tasks 

tack of support from school admihistratibh 

Other ■ ' — 
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cd ResoQrce teacher Consuicacibh 



Resource teachers have differing opinions about the plape of consulcawion in their jobs. 
The fbllbwihR statements reflect a variety of views on chat consultation role. Please 
indicate £^ opinion by m5rking an "x'V in the space which best describes your agreement or 
disagreement with each statement. 



-.^ ^V** 



4-^ 



-1. 



Consultation ghoald be an ess^tial complement to the instructlbnal 
component of the resource teacher's job. ; 



T~r~r 



Regular class teachers are eager to receive assistance from resource 
teachers in working with their mairistreamea learners. 

Both" regular class teachers and^esource teachers already have weii- 
defydrffis, and consultation ^attempts would only cot^fuse matters. 

School administration is supportive of regular class teachers' and 
resource teachers' efforts to consult with each other, 

tf regular dlass teachers and resource teachers - interacted on a^^ : 
reeular basis, mrfinstreamed students could more easily be able to 
apply skills learned in tlie resource' room to their regular class 
- work- 



6. 



9. 



10. 



Bv Sharing their understanding of handicapped students, resource ^ 
tlacller^ y reguia class teachers could better plan strategies to 
work with them. 

Resource teachers' schedules are too crowded to allow time f5r con- 
sulting with regular class teachers. . 9r 

Regular class teachers are generally unresponsive to resource 
teachers' attempts to consult with them. 

Since they shara responsibility with regular class tiachers for ■ 
Students' educational programg, resource teachers are the best 
people to consult with class teachers. 



^ 11. 



12. 



13. 



With sufficient effort, 'time could be fo^nd in regular class _ 
teacheri' schedules to enable them tO consult with resource teacher 

A consulting resource teacher would have the effect o_f^andermlnlng 
reguSr clais teachers' authority with their malnstrcamed pupils. 

contact between resource teachers and regular class teachers is 
often haphazard and ineffective. 

Remedial instruction is iore important in resource teaching than i. 
cbhsultation activity. 
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14. 



15, 



16. 



If they consulted with regular class teachers,., the resource teachers' 
job \^uld eventually be elimina'ted . 

By consaiting with resource teachers, regular class teachers would 
iearrx strategies valuable for dealing with many pupils iti addition 
to those ideritifietj as handicapped- - i 

Resource teachers generally lack understanding of the problems 
which face regular class teachers who teach mains t reamed pu 



1 



17- 



18. 



19. 



20, 



Resource teachers are the roost help to regular class teachers wheri 
they schedule maihstreamed leathers iiitd a resource room for as much 
of their academic instruction as possible. 

Consaltation between regular class teachers and resource teachers 
would not make much difference in handicapped students' education. 



Class teachers p resource teachers Tio,t try to consult with 

them. 

Resource teachers wish to provide assistance to reRuiar class 
teachers In dealing with mainstrearaed learners. 
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The fdllc.vihg list 



Resource teachtng Sicliia 



includes skills and activities identified! as sometimes valuable to con- i 



siiltarits in working witH rej?ular class teachers. POTeaae respond ;to each statement in cwo ways: 



First, indicate whtither you think each skill/is needed by resource teachers. Mark an "X" 
in*the YES column if you feel the skill is need^ by resource teachers; mark an "X" in the NO 
column if you feel the ilcill Is hot heeded. 

Second, rate your (►wn current ievei of/skili. Mark an "X" in one box for each item to show 
where you feel your skiil level lies on a ^continuum from little (skill to much skill. Please be 
frank in your estimatesV. 



/' 



NEEDED SKlth? 



AMOUNT QF SKlhh 
YOU HAVE 



4. 



6. 



8. 



"Brainstortntng'' with a reguiar class teacher to 
generate possibie soiutipns for a child's specific 
classroom academic/social difficulties. 

Systematicaiiy evaluating interventions devised 
bv the resource teacher and the class teacher to 
determine whether they are proving effective. 

Interviewing reguikr class teachers for academic, 
social, and/or behavioral infbrtpatibh about a 
child as a first step In assisting a teacher with 
that mainstreamed learner. 



Observing in classrooms and other school envii:pn- 
ments to clarify the nature of the problem a child 
is having. 

Including the regular class teacher as an equal 
partner in planning arid carrying out programs for 
mainstreamed learners. 

When conversing with regular class teachers* 
occasionally paraphrasing what the teacher is 
saying to be certain of understanding his/her 
meaning. • ^ 



Utilizing a planned sequence for problem-solving 
in wbrking with, regular class teachers concerning 
mainstreamed learners • 

Establishing Sutual trust with the reguiar class 
teacher. ' 



Regularly scheduling corifetences with regular ^ 
class teachers to discuss nxainstreamed learners 
progress and problems i 



yes no 



\- 1 I 



Itttte . some 



much 



I I.I 
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NEEBES SKith? 



AMOUNT OF SKILL 
.YOU HAVE 



yes no l ittle s ome/ much 



10. Resolving conflicts wich regular class teachers^ 
in ways that minimize everyone's "hard feelings". 

11. Using specific techniques to facilitate inter- 
personal cbtmunicatidn -^ith regular class teachers, 

12. Assisting the regular class teacher to iden 
potential positive and negative consequences of 
planned interventions. 

13. Conducting inservice wbrkshbps/sfcills training 

sessions for individual or small groaps_otixeguiar- 
class teacheris. — ; ——""^ 

14. Probing to discover Aether the problem a regular 
class teacher states a ihainstreamed learner is 
having is as he/she describes it or whether other 

. factors are involved. 

15. Arriving at and eacpiicitty stating a mutually 
satisfactory def initibh. of the problem to be 
solved by the regular class teacher and resource 
teacher. 

16. Explaining one's owri perception of a problem 
situation to the regular class teacher. 

17. Functioning as a "resource^ linker" between 
regular class teachers and' other available 
individuals/agencies that might be of assistance 
to the teacher. 



I I I y I I 



I I I I 
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thank you for yblir cbbpetatlbn in parclc^ pacing 
.in this survey. Any further cbmmehts .you wish to make 
about the questibhhaire or abbut resource teachers ^ 
roles and responsibilities would be appreciated , and 
may be added on this page. Please return ybdr survey 
to Che pr±ncxpai*s office when you have completed 
it: 



Would you be willing to share further your ideas about resource teaching? A follow-up 
to this survey will include brief interviews with resource teachers about their roles and 
•responsibilities- ^ 

if ybu are interested participating, pliase prbvide the information requested below, 
and you may be contacted to ai^ange a convenient time for an interview. As with the survey, 
ybu may be assured Chat you^c orients will be kept cohfidehtiai. and will only be reported 
anonymously. . - 

NAME: — - . 

area code 

PHONE NUMBER: ( ) : 

BEST TI>ffi TO REAdLYDU 

AT ABOVE' PHONE NUMBER: ^ : — 
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Questionnaire 

on , 

Inferacf Ions Bf tween 
l^esource Teachers 

* and 

Regular Glass TeaGhcrs 



CBrVER FOR INNOVATXDN IN TEACHING THE HANDICAPPED 
School of EdQCtfbon Indiana IJnivorvty Bloominyton . 



Er e ction s 



Resource room programs have become increasingly popular as special' education 
Service delivery syscems* In these programs, hahdicapp'Sd students receive sV^qiai 
assistatice from a resource teacher for part of the day, and are assigned to regular 
' education classes .for the remainder of the day. Little attehtibri has beeh^ paid, \^ 
however, to the nature and content of resource teachers' consultation activities, 
that; is, their interactions with Che cl^rsroora teachers with whom they share 
students. It is the purpose of this survey to detemiihe yeuf^ percefitibh of the 
consultation aspect of resource, teaching. With the information that you and other * 
educators provide, I hope to shed light oh what resource teachers', consultation 
activities are now, and what educators feel they shoulct be- « 

Please complete this survey at your earliest convenience, but during the next 
Week. IC should require rib more tbah 15 minutes of ybtir time. Indicate your response 
to each item by writing your answer or marking, ah "x" in each apprbpriate space. Then 
jjlace the survey in the attached envelope, and recarn it to the principal's office. 
When the results of this survey have been cbmpiled, they. will be made available to 
you through your principal. 

The number bri the cover page Is for accounting for surveys retprned, and not 
for individual identif icatibn. YOUR RESPmSES WILL BE l^Pf STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL, 
AND WIZ^ BE ^^ORTED ONLY ^ONYt^OUSLY. 

Your time and effort in cbxhpletirig this survey are truly appreciated — rchanks 
for your help. 



Background laf ormat ^on 



Including the present year, for how long have ybli -caught? 



1 year or less 
6 to 10 vears 



2 CO 5 years 

more than 10 years 
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In what level (s) of school do you teach? . 
elementary , - middle school/ junior high 



high school 



including the present yekr, for how long have yoxi had contact witli special education 
resource room programs? 



1 year or less 
6 to ib years 



? to -5 yo-irs 
— — more tliah lO years 



How many mains tr earned speciaT education , students are in your class(es)? 
'- 1 , 2 3 - 4 5 more than 5 



unsure 



In which of the following 'area(s) do you hold special education certification? 

no special education certification - emotionally disturbed 

learning disabled , ^ ^ 

^ physically handicapped — 

. " ■ visually impaired- — 



educable tsentaily retatded 

hearing impaired 

other - 



What is the highest degree you hbl^ in education? 



B.S. or B.A. 
M.S. 



Ed.S. 

Ed.D. or Ph.D. 



If you were told that effective immediately the resource teacher (s) in your building 
were to spend a po^ti5n of each day consulting with ybii about the special education 
students in your class(is).^tb what_extent do ^oa thirtk each of the following factors 
would bi a problem in such a program? (Mark an "x" in one box for each item.) 



.3* 



3 a. Lack of resource teacher time for consul ting . 

..• . . ^ ' . ■ • ■ 

1 h. Lack. of regular class teacher tiSe for consulting 

Regular class tcachifs would be unresponsive to consultation efforts 



c. 
d. 



3 e 
f 



Rosbiircc teacher feels consntt.-ition" should riot he part of his/her 
Job ruspons Abilities 



Resource tes:cher feels untrained to undertake consultation taaic^; 



1 ~| f. Lack of ' support, from school administra<:.ibh 
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At 



des Tbvard Reab urce Teacher Consul tac ion 



Class teachers have differlM cpinibris about che^plgce of consultation in the resoorce 
teacher's job. The following sta^emencs reflect a variety of views on that consultatipn role. 
Please indicate yoar opinion Sy mit^king an "X'* in the space which best describes your* 
agreement or disagreement with^^achXstatemeht . 



Consultation shoaidXbe an essential corapleineht to , the insCructional 
component of the resource teacher's job: 



13 



1: I " I 



2/ Regtxlar class teachers are eager to receive assistance front resource 
' ' teachers in working with th^eir tnairist reamed learners. 

3 Both regular class teachers and resource teachersalready have well- 
defined roles, and coijjultation attempts would bnly confuse matters. 

✓ . ' ' ■ - . 

5. School adra±n±3t?ation.i:a supportive of regular class teachers' and ' 
resource teachers' efforts to consult with each other. ^ 

5 If regular class teachers and resource teachers interacted on a 
regular basis, mainstream^d students could more easily be able to 
apply skills learned irv the resource rodth cc their regular class 
work. 

6 By sharing their understanding of handicapped students, resour.ee 
tsachers and Regular class teachers could better plan strategies to 
work with them. <, 

7. Resource tichers' schedules are too crowded to allow time for con- 
sulting witft regular class teachers. m 

8. Regu-tar. class Ceachers are generally unresponsive to resource 
■ teachers' attetspts to. consult with them. 

9. Since th^y share responsibility with regular class^teachers for 
students' educational prbgratns, resource teachers are the best . • 
people to consult with class teacfier-s. 

With sufficient effort, time could be found in Regular class _ 
te^achers' schedules to enable them, to consult with resource «achers 

A consulting re .Cvrce teacher would have the effect of and^e^l^^^^ 
regular class -Sers' authority with their malnstreamed pupils. _ 

Contact between resource teacher^ and regular class teachers is 
often haphazard and ineffective. 

Remedial initruction is more important in resource teaching than ts 
consultation activity. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



1 13. 
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. . 

14. if chey cbhsuited, with regular cl^^^ the resource teachers*' 
job would, eventually be eliininace^. ; 

15. By cdnauiting with rcBOurce teachers, ^regular class teachers would- . 
learn strategies valuable for dealing with many pupils in addition 
to phose identified as handicapped. , 

16« Resource teachers generally lack understanding of the problems 
which face regular class teachers who teach mainscreamed pupils. 



n 17. Resoafcc teachers ^re the most hel|3 to regular class teachers when 

th^y schedule mainstreamed learners into a resource foons for as nrach 
of their academic iiistfuctidn as possible. 



I -I 



18. Cbhsuitation between^reguiir class teachfers and resource teachers ^. . 
would not make Such difference in handicapped students' ediication. 

19. Class teachers prefer that resource teachers not t^ry to consult with * 
theiii. 

20. Resource teachers wish to " provide assistance to regular class 
teachers in dealing with mainscremned learners. 
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Resource Teac^hlh g Sklllj- ' ' 

The following list lacludea skills and activities identified as sothe times valuable to cqn- 
sultancs in working with regular class c^achers^ Pleap respond to each stac^tnent in two ways: 

First, indicate whether you think each skill is needed by resource teachers.^^^^Mark an 
in the YES column if you feel^the skill ts needed by resource teachers; mark an ' X ' in Che NO 
column if you feel the skill i3 ^not needed. 

Second, using your experiences with resource teachers aa a basis, rate resource teachers' 
current level of skill in each area. Mark an "X'V in one boxjor each-4^ 'v4f f n'-'pHSl 
of skill you feel resource teachers have, based on a continuum from little skill to much skill. 
Please be frank in your estimates, - , 

, AMOUNT OF SKILL 

NEEDED SKILL? • RESOURCE TEAeflERS 

HAVE . 



1. VBrainstorming'^ with a regular class teacher to 

venerate possible solutions for a child's specific 
Classroom academic/spcial difficulties. 

2*. Syscsnaticaily evaluating interventions devised ^• 
bv the resource teacher and the clasf teacher co 
' determine whether they are proving effective. 

3. Interviewing Regular claas teachers for acadraic, 
social, and/or behavioral infoirMCion about a 
child* as a- first step^n assisting a teacher, with 
that maihstreained learner. 

4. oisserving in Classrooms and other school environ-v 
ients to 'clarify the nature of the problem a child 

is having. • , 

* ■ 

5. Including the regular class teacher as an equal 
garcnar tn planning and carrying ouc programs for 
mainscreathed learners. 

6. When conversing with regular class teachers, 
occasionally paraphrasing what P^^j/^^^^". 
saying to be certain of understanding his/her 

tiieaning. , , " , 

7 Qtilizing a planned seqaenci .for ,Srbblem-3dlving 
' in- working vitH^reguiar class teachers concerning 
tnaihstre^med learners. 

8^. Estabtfihtng mutual trust with the regular class 
teacher.^ 

. . .1 " ^_ . 

9 Regularly scheduling conferences with_regular ^ 
irllss teachers^tB discuss mainstreamed learners 
progress- and problems. 



ges no l ittle soma^ much 

i ^-i . I j. r I I— J 
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NEEDED SKILL?.- 



AMOUNT OF_SKILL_ 
KESbURCr TEACHERS 
HAVE 



10. Resolving conflicts with regular class teachers _ 
in ways that minimize evervbhe's '•hard feelings-'. 

11. Using specific techniques to facilitate inte^- 
personal cotnnanication with regular class__ teachers. 

12. Assisting the regular class teacher to identify 
potential |5psitive and nbgacive consequences :of 
planned interventions. 

13. Conducting inservice workshops/skills training ' 

'sessions for individual or small groups of regular 

class teachers. , 

14. Probing to discover whether the problem a regulai; 
class teacher^states a mainstreamed learner is 
having is as he/she describes it or whether other 
factors are involved. 

15. Arriving at and eacplicitiy stating a mutually 
r_ satisfactory 'definition of the problem to be 

solved by the regular class teacher arid resource 
teacheic* 

15. Explaining ohe^s bwn perception of a prbHIem 
situation to the regular class teacher. 

17. Functioning as a "resource linker'^ between 
regular clasfS. teachers and other available 
individuals/agencies that might be of assistance 
.to the teacher. 



yes no 



Ittttle - soma mucfi 



rzi 



n I 
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thank you for ^bur cbbperacioh. in parcicipatihg 
in chis- survey* Any further cbrraaencs you wish cb make 
abbuc the quescicnnai're br ^bbut resburce teachers' 
roles and responsibilities would-be appreciated, and 



may be added on this page. 



Please return your survey 



to the principal's office when you have coinpieccd 



PRINCIPAL 
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on 

interacfions Befween 
Resource Teachers 

ana 

Regular Class Teachers 



PRQJIGT 



CENTER TOR INNOVATION IN TEACHING THE HANDICAPPED 
St^Jbbl of Edu^idn Indiaia t^ivwsty BloorrJip*firton 
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Directions 

Resource room prbgraiiis have become increasingly popular as special education 
service deliverer systems. In these prbgrams, handicapped students receive special 
assistance from a resource teacher for part of the day, and are assigned to reiuiar 
education ciassei ioT the remainder of the day. Littie attention has been paid, 
however, Co the natut^ and content of resource teachers' consultation activities, 
chat is, their interactions with Che classroom teachers with whom they share 
students. it is the purpose of this survey to determine voor perception or the 
consuicacion aspect of resource teaching. With the inf option that you and other 
educators provide, I hope to sfaed light on what resource teachers' .ponsulcation 
activities. are now, :and what educators feel they should be. 

Please c^i^lete this survey at your earliest convenience, but during the next 
week. It should require no more than 15 Sinutes of your time. Indicate your response 

CO. each item by! writing your 'answer or marking "x" in each appropriate space. Then 
place the survey in the attached envelope, and return it to the large envelope in 
which Che questionnaires were delivered, along wiSh the surveys of the teachers 

tn the building who were asked to participate in the project. When the results of 

this survey have been compiled, ihey will be m^de available to you. 

The number on the cover page is for accounting for suS^eys returned, and not 

for individual identification. rOUR RSSPONSES WILL HE kept STRICTLY CONFIDEIITIAL, 

-AkD WILL BE REPORTED ONLX RNmYHOUSLY . 

Your ciaie md effort in completing this sui^e^ a^e t^^ly appreciated— thanks 

for your help. 
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^ax^k^oUnd Inf orttiacion 



Including che present year, for how long have you been a principal? 

1 year or less 2 Co 5 years 

6 CO lb vears . more Chan 10 years 



In what level (s) of school do you work? 



elemericarv ^middle schoot/junior high high school 



Including the pireseric year, for how long have you had contact with resource room programs^ 
1 year or less 2 Co 5 years 

— — — v 

6 CO Id years ^i:^:^ more Chan 10 years 



Approximately how many mains tr earned special education" iSCudencs are enrolled in your school? 

5 or less 6 Co 10 . • . 

— 11 CO 20 . 21 CO 30 _ 

31 CO 50 more Chan 50 

In addition Co being a principal, whac ocher school position(s) have you held? 

no other position special education classroom teacher 

regular education classroom teacher oCher • \ ^ — 



For how many years total have you worked in schools? (NoCe: please include years as a 
principal as well as chose spent in oCher positions.) 

4 k 

1 year or less ^ to 5 years 

6 to 10 years to 15 years 

16 to. 20 years : ^"ore than 20 years 

In which of the following area(s) do you hold special education certification: 

no special education certification embtidnally disturbed 

leaitiing disabled ^ ' educable mentally retarded 

— ^ physically handicapped . hearing impaired 

.^visually impaired other ^— * 



Apprdximatel ' what percentage of time _wo.uid _ygu estimate is spent by the resource 
teacherCs) in ydiir building in each of the f dildwirig activic ies during regular schoo l 
hours? {:!oce: Please be sure your total eouais 100%*) 
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Direct ihstructidri of pupils 
Cdnsuitatibn with class teachers 
Preparation of lessons and materials 
Testing and assessment 

Participation tn parent/case conferences 

All other duties and activities: lunch, bas 
and hail duties, etc. 



Total 400- 7. 



If you were given the opportunity to design an ideal resource room prdgraih, thar is^ 
one which -made the best use of resource room teacher time and skill tp provide m/iximam 
benefits fdr special education stud'encs, what percentage of time would you allpt to 
each of the following activities? (NOTE: Please be sure your total equals 100%) 

Direct instruction df piupils ^ 

Consuitatidn .with "class teachers 7» 

Preparation of lessons and materials ^ ' 

Testing and assessment ^ 

Participation in parent/case cdhf erehces % 

All other duties and activities: lunch, bus 

and hall duties, etc: ^ 



Total 100 % 



If you were cold Char effective i^ediately the resource teacher(s) in ^ your building 
were co spend a portion of each day consulting with you aboaf^the special education 
tudents in your class(es), to what extent do ,^_think each, of the following factors ^ 
tild be a problem in such a program? (Mark an "x" in £g§ box for each item.) 



s 

wo 



Lack of resource teacher time for consulting 
\ _ \ I b, tack of regular class teacher time fdr cdnsulting 

I I — I c. Regular class, teachers would be unresponsive to cons\iltatidn efforts 

^ " - - : 

I / |.. I d.. Resource teacher feels consul tatidn should nor be part df his/her 

job respc risibilities '"'^ 



Resource caacher feels antr^^ined to undertake . consuli atiori casks 
Lack or support from schddl administratidri • . 
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A c c i cudes Tbvard-Re 



ler Consatcacion 



teach 

rdle. Piease indicate your 
your agreement or disagreeraeht with each statement. 



Consulcacion should be ah essential cdmplemenc to the instructional 
comoohent of the resource teacher's job. 



Id 



□ 



1=3 



2. Regular class teachers are eager to receive assistance from resource 
teachers In working with their mainstreamed learners. 



3. 



5. 



Both regular class teachers and resource teachers already h^-e well- 
defined roles, and consultation attempts would only confuse matters. 

School administration is supportive of regular class teachers' and 
resource teachers' efforts to consult with each other. , 

If regular class teachers and resource teachers Interacted on a 
regular basts, tnainst reamed students could more easily be able to 
apply skills learned in the resource room to their regular class 
work. 



6. 



By sharing their anderstanding of handicapped students, resource 
teachers and regular class teachers could better plan^trategies 
work with them. 

7. Resource teachers' schedules are too crowded to al±ow time for con 
suiting with regular class teachers. 



to 



8. 



9. 



Regular class teachers are generally unresponsive to resource 
teachers* attempts to cbhault with them. 

Since they share responsibility with regular class teachers for 
students* educational programs, resource teachers are the best 
people to cbhsul-t with class teachers. , 

With sufficient effort, timi could be found in regular class 
teachers* schedule, to enable them to consult with resource teachers 



r± A consulting resource teacher would have the effect of undermining 
reguSr teachers * authority with their mainstreamed pupils. 

12. contact between risburceteachers and regular class teachers is 
of ten^ haphazard and ineffective. ^ 



13.- - Remedial instruction is mo 
consultation activity. 



re important in resource teaching than is 
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;^>* 



14. 



15.. 



16. 



If chey cbnsulced wich regular class teachers, the resource c-^.achers' 
job would eventually be eliminaced. 

By consuicing with resource teachers, regular class teachers vrbuld 
iearn strategies valuable for dealing with many pupils in addicibri 
to those identified as handicapped. 

Resource teachers generally lack understanding of the problems 
which face regular class teachers who teach mains treamed pupils. 



17. Resourci teachers are the mbst help to regular class teachers when 

they schedule maihstreaiiied learners iiitb a resburce rdbtn for as much 
of their academic instruction us possible. 



I ^4 I 



3 18. 



19. 



20. 



Consultation between regular class teachers and resburce teachers 
would not make \uch difference in handicapped students' odt.cation; 

Class teachers prefer that resource teachers hot try to consult with 
them. 

Resource teachers wish to provide assistance to regular class 
teachers in dealing with raainstreamed learners. t 
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Resou ^e Teachings Skill s 

The following list includes skills and accivicies idencified as sbtnecimes valuable ^o coh- 
sulcancs in working with regular clacG ccachers. Please respond to each statement in -few ways: 

First, indicate whether you think each skill is needed by resource teachers. Mark an "X'' 
ih th^ YES column if you feel the skill is needed by- resource teachers; mark an. "X" in the NO 
column if you feel Che skill is not needed. 

Second, using your experiences with resource teachers as a basis, rate resource tef:':jier.s' 
current level of skill in each area. Mark an "X" in one box for each Item to show the amount 
of skill you feel resource teachers have, based on a continuum from little skill to much skill. 
Please be frank in your eS-xmates; - 

AMOUNT OF SKILL . 

NEEDED SKILL? RESOUReE. TEACHERS 

HAVE- 



yes no 



little soma muah 



I. 



2, 



6. 



7. 



8. 



•*Brainstorming*'_with a regular class teacher to 
zeherace possible solutions for a child's specific 
classroom. academic/social difficulties. 

Systematically evaluating interventions devised 
bv the resource teacher and the ciasa_teacher to 
detetinine whether they are proving effective. 

Interviewing regular class teachers for academic , 
social, and/or behavioral information about a 
child as a first step in assisting a teacher with 
that maihstreamed ieamer. 

Observing in classrooms and other school environ- 
ments to 'clarify the nature of the problem a child 
is having. 

Including the regalar class teacher as ah equal 
partner in planning and carrying out programs for 
mains tr earned learners. 

When conversing with regular class teachers, 
occasionaiiy paraphrasing what the teacher is 
saying to be certain of understanding his/her 
meaning. 

Utilizing a planned sequence for problsn-ao Iving 
in working with r-gular class teachers concerning 
mainstreamed learners. 

1 trust with the regular class 



Establishing rautua 
teacher. 

Regularly scheduling c5nferencei with regular ^ 
cl^ss tekchers to discuss raaihstreamed le-arners 
progress and problems. 



I I I 



TZ2 



1 ■ E 
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I 



i 
i 
I 

12. 

I 

13^ 

I 

1 



1? 



16. 

1 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



Resolving conflicts with regular class teachers 
in ways thac . siinifflize everyone's "hara feelings*' i 

Using specific techniques to facilitate inter- 
personal cotnmuhication with regular class teachers, 

teacher to identify 
potential positive and negative consequences of 
planned intervehtiohs . 

"Conducting ihservice workshops /skills training ^ 
sessions for individual or small groups of regular 
class teachers. 

Probing to discover whether the problem a regular 

class teacher states a mainstrearaed Isarasr is 

having is as he/she describes it or whether other 
factors are. involved.. 

Arriving at and explicitly stating a mutually 

satisfactory "definition of the problem , to be 

solved by the regular class teacher and resource 
teacher* 

Explaining bhe*s own perception of a problem 
situatdbh to the regular class teacher.^ 

Functioning as a ''resource linker" between 

regttiar class teachers arid other available 

'individuals/agericies that might be of assistance 
ttb the teacher. • " 
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AMdUNI_QF_S)(ILL_ 
RESOURCE TEACHEPS 
HAVE 



yes no little sojne mGch 



2 C 



I I I 



I-- I I 



4 — 



I I l-l - 



I I I I 1 I 



] C 



3 I I I I l~ 
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Thank you for your cobperacibh in participating 
in this survey. Any further cbmmehts you wish to make 
about the questionnaire or about resource teachers* 

roles and responsibilities wbuid be appreciated, and 

- 1^- 

may be added on this page. Please ri2Curn your ^uVvey 

.' 

to the principal * s - of f ice when yoii have coirip^^ted 
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Tables 
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Table 1 



number of Respondents in Each School District by Professional Role and School Level 

i 



PROFESSlOflftL ROLE 







irhgf 




^i.-Taacher- 


Mnci^al 












tt 


R5 ^ 


EL 




RS 


0 


EL fld 


RS 


0 


i . 


- - ... -TOTAL-. 




01 


2^ 5 


9 26, 


60. 


13 


9' 


3' . 


53 4 


8 


15 




240 • 




03 


^ 3 


4 0 . 


3 


3 


4 


0 


3 2 


1 


■ 1 


0 


28 




04 


i, 2 


2 0 


. , 14 


4 


1 


e 


12*^3 


1 


9 


0 


44 . 




05 


16 3 


, 2 3 


17 


4 


2 


2 


17. 3 


3 


2 


2 ■ 


76 




06 


12 - 1 


6 2 


15 


2 


0 


0 


7 1 


0 


0 


1 


: 41 .. 




07 


1 0 


0 0 


■ 16 


1 


0 


1 


18 0 


0 


1 


0 , 


44 . 




08 


7 1 


1 5' 


12 


4 


4 


0 


11 4 


4 


2 


4 


59 




[AL: 


80 15 18 56 


137 


31 


20 


6 


121 17 


17 


21 


13 


532 





tjote . EL=eleiiientary[ Mj=inidd^^ or junior high; R3=high school; d=ire than one level 
of scficoi; NR=no response. ., • . 



Table 2 

Competence Factor and Scale Reliability 



Item No. 



Factor Loading 
Competence 



J 
2 
3 
4 
5 

: 6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



i 



.634 

.679 

.555 

.620 

.533 

.632 

.699 

.635 

.663 

.537 

.728 

.742 

.591 

.569 

. 749 

.6S0 

.548 



Alpha 

No. of Items 

% Qf Esmmsn Variance 
Explained 



.907 

ido 



162 



V 



Table 3 

Attitude Toward Consultation by Resource 
lEachers in Different. Types 
of School Districts 





TV 


pe of District' 







Variahl p 


Mp "h p n n a_T i 


»i.aii iNuri'"r|c ur upu 1 1 uari 


+■ 
(. 


£ 












_ - 

Student Impact 


>1.84' 


21.70 


.39 


.699 


RET Responsive- 










ness 


16.36 


10.67 


- . 75 


.456 


Consequences 


20.62 


20.45 


.40 


.692. 


Feasibility • 


14.79 


14.59 


.70 


.486- 


Item 1 


4.49 


4.45 


.41 


.681 


2 


3.27 


3.28 


= .10 


.921 


3 


4 31 


i 1 Q 




.311 


4 


3.67 


3.68 


-.10 


.919 


5 


4. "54 


4.38 


1 .52 


.107 


6 


4.56 


4.50 


.62 , 


.538 


7 


2.52 


2. 03 


2.04 \ 


.017 , 


8 


3.53 


, 3.58 


-.29 \ 


.770 / 


9 


4.04 


.4.08 


-.33 


.739 / 


id 


3.58 


3.72 


-.95 


.340 




11 


4.21 


4.20 • 


.06 


.952' 




12 


2.93 


2.88- 


.24 


.808 


[ 


13 


3.08 • 


3.12 


-.22 


.823 


• 14 


4.20 


4.22 


-.19, 


".846 


15 


- 4.21 


4.28 


-.73 


.467 


i 15 


3.95 ■ 


3.90 


.38 


.708 


\7 


3.54 


3.46 


.46 


.649 . 


18 


4.40 


4.45 


-.53 


. 595 


19 


3.64 


3.80 


-1.04 " 


.298 


20 


4.27 


4.12 


r.42 


.157 
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Table 4 . ^ 

Attitude Toward Consultatidh of Resource 
Teachers with_Di fferihg Lengths of 
Resource Teaching Experience 



No; of Years of Resaurce~ 
Teaching Experience 



V a 1 1 a u i c 


1 ny 1 o c c 
1 U' 1 U b b 




0 1 u 






s. 




( H::A^\ 

— (pPl-^i.^g 













Student Impact 




21 .55 


21.83 


22. 4G 


.280 


.840 


DPT (^oc n nn c *i \7 o _ 














< ' b b 


I U ♦ *f / 


1 U . 'JC 




1 u . ou 


9Q7 


. po'f 




U\J • / 1 


9h An 


9h P'5 


9n An 


97fl 


. oH 1 


r c u b 1 u 1 11 i,y 


1 P * PP 




1 p . pj 


1 A ' An 

1 4 . 4U 


QQ'5 


TOP 




^ • PZ 


A A9 


A '57 
4.0/ 


A An 
. 4 . py 


1 CA 

^ 1 • i34_ 


9n7 • 
. CU/ 


4 


0 • oy 


'5 IP 
O.JO 


T Q9 
J . w4 


'5 An 
0 . py 


A9Q ' • 
. 440 


Tin 


O 






/I '5 

4. od 


A 9n 


CI Q 


.0/1 






'5 Ql^ 


'5 1^9 
0 . P^ 


--^ — ^ en 
0 . OU 




. CO')- 


5 


4.45 


4.13 


4.51 


4.6G 


.869 


.459 


. 5 


4,52 


4.52 


4.55 


4.60 


.957 


. ,982^ 


7 


2.97 


2.19 


2.13 


2.40 


4.377 


.006^ 


8 


3.58 


3.51 


3.61 


3.40 


.124 


.947 


9 


4.68 • 


4.85 


4.16 


4.20 


.176 


.9'13 


10 


' 3.85 


3.65 


3.36 


3.60 


1.744 


.161 


11 


4.12 


4.26 


4.19 


4.20 


.242 


.367 


12 


2.9^^ 


2.98 • 


2.77 


2.80 


.216 


.885 


13 


3.15 


3.09 


3.00 


3.00 


.123 


.947- 


14 


4.25 


4.17 


4.19 


4.60 


.750 


.524 


15 


4.22 


4.26 


4.37 


4.40 


.190 


.903 


16 


3.94 


3.86 


4.00 


4.60 . 


1 .216 


.306 


17 


3.61 


3.46 


3.61 


3.20 


.379 


.768 


18 


4.41 


4.40 


4.53 


4.20 


.601 


.616 


19 


3.62 


3.68 


3.87 


3 . 60 


.479 


.698r 


2b 


4.34 


4.20 


4.20 


3.40 


3.361 


.021° 



^^eachers w1 th tv?o to five, years of experience were significantly 
different from those with ono year or less at the .OT level. 

u ___ _ . 

Teachers with iiirrL than iO ynar^ of experience were significantly 
different iroM those wit.!^ or*?' ^ear or less at the .05 level. 
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Attitude Toward Consultation of Resource Teachers with Different Amounts of 

Consultation Training 



l^uniber of Hours 'Of Consultation Training* 



. _ 


Nnnp 


1 tn 5 


fi tn in 

U LU 1 U 


11 Vn IR , 


Ifi tn ?n 

.10 LU lU 

[n-ij 


more than 
20 

-..(i=29) 


' r 
[Oil jo) 


I 

V 

-4- 


student Iiiipaet 


21.74 


21.73 


21.38 




22.14 


22.00 


.202.. 


.96 


-RCT Responsive- 
















f 


ness 


9:94 


10:13 


11.46 


10.77 


11.59 


10.72 


1.536 


, .183 


Consequences 


20.06 


20.41 


21.25 


20.38 


21.29: 


21.14 


' 1.124 


.351 


Feasibility 


14.86 


14.73 


14.62 


14.62 


15.14 


14.54 


.231. 


.948 


item 1 


4.52 


4.40 


4.23 


4.61 


4.71 


4.29 


.83.1 


.529 


2 


3.15. 


3.03 


3.77 


3.31 


4.00 


3.21 


1.948 


.090 


3 


■ 4.23 


4.21 


4.33 


4.23 


4.29 - 


4.36 


.202 


.961 


4 • 


3.62 


3.67 


4.08 


3.'16 


4.00 


3.55 


.865 


.506 


5 


462 


4.63 


4.31 


4.39 


4.2§ 


4; 48 


.812 


;543 


6 


4;46 


4.57 : 


4.4E 


4.54 


4;43 


4.62 


.431 


.826 


1 


2.25 


2.33 


2.39 


2.3] 


■ 2.00. 


2.52 


.271 


.928 


8 , 


3.36 


3.47 


3.69^ 


3.69 


. 3.86 


3.66 


■ .644 


.667 


9 


4.06 


3.87 


4.15 


4.15 


4.43 


4.10 


.984 


.430 


10 


3.64 


3.77 


3.77 


3.38 


3.71 


3.44 


.664 


.652 • 


11 


■3:98 


4.30 


. 4.31 


4.08 


4.29 


4.45 


1.728 


.132 


12 


3.02 


3.13 


2.15 


3.15 


2.29 


2.97 


1.803 


.116 


13 


: 3.08 


2.93 


3.23 


. 2.85 


3.14 


, 3.17 


.336 


.890 


' 14 


4.16 


4.13 


■ 4.38 


4.31 


4.71 


4.07 


1.497 


.195 


15 


4.22 


4.27 


4.23 


4.15 


4.29 


4.35 


.294 • 


.;915 


16 


4.04 


3.77 


4.08 


4.08 


4.43 


3.62 


1.685 


.142 


. 17 


3.46 


3.41 


■ 3.77 


3.46 




: 3.62 


;339 


.888 


,18 


4.26 


4.48 


4.54 


4.31 


4.71 


4.55 


■ h556 
1.070 


.17? 


•19 


3.52 


3.63 


. 4.00 


3.77 


4.00 


3.86 


.380 


20 


4.28 


4.17 ■ 


> 4.31 


3.92 


4.43 


4-. 36 


1.092 


.368, 



^ Table 6- : ' 

httit'jde Toward Resource Toacher Consultation by Regular Class Teachers in Different 

School Districts . 



VUl 1 UU 1 c 
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School District 
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J 
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4.24 
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4 
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14 


4.1& 
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4.27 


4.12 
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4:50 
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.033 


15 


4.09 
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4.17 


4.31 


3:47 ■ 


4.24: 


4.00 


3.472' 


.003 


16 


3.49 


3.1B 


■ 2.78 


3.58 


3;]3 


3.06 


3.50 


1.8Hb 


.085 


17 


2.89 
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3.00 


3.22: 


2.75, 
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.271 


18 


4.13 


4.20 


4.33 


4:19 


3.88 


3.94. 


3.95^ 


X y2.. 


.351 


■19 


W 


3.90 


■ -4.33 


4.08 


4.23 


4.00 


" 4.30 
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.509 


20 ' 


3:76 


3.70 


4.33 


4.08 


3.71 


3.94 


4.15 


2.611 


.019 
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. : . .. Table 1 ' '\ 

Attitude Toward Resource Teacher Consul tation 
by [Regular Class Teachers in Different 
Types of School Districts 



Tj^e of Di str ict 



Variable 


Metrbpo] itari 


NQri-Wetropol i tan 


_t _ 


£. 




(N=114) 


( N=80 ) 


(192) 


Student Impact 


21 .08 ■ 


21 .00 


.25' 


■ .800 


RCT Responsive- 










ness* ' 


12.10 


12.22 


-.52 


.503 


Consequences 


19.54 


19.55 . 


-.05 


.953 


Feasibil ity 


13.70 


14.21 


-1 .93 


.055 . 


Item 1 


-4.35 - 


- 4.31 


.51 


.511 


2 . 


4.17 


4.1Q 


.51 


.541 


o * 


3.99 


4.15 


■ -1.42 


.155 


4 


3.59 


3.85 


-1 .99 


.048 


5 


4.19 


4.19- 


-.02 


.987 


6 


4.38 


4.29 


1.13 


.261 


7 


2.75 


2.54 ■ 


1.35 


.178 


8 


3.83 


3.98 


-1.19 


• .236 


9 


4.01 


4.08 


-.63 


-.528 


Id ■? 


3.35 


3.35' 


-.01 


.991 . 


il • 


4.20 ■ 


4.20 


- .05 


.95S 


12 


2.97 


3.04^ 


-.35. 


.723 


13 


2.78 


2.92 


.-U08 


. 283 


14 


4.12 


4.25 


-1.25 


.213 


15 


; . 4.13 


4.04 


.9.5 


.345 


16 


3.34 - 


3.38 


-.25 


.800- 


17 


3.03 


, 3.98 


.33 


.741 ■ 


18 . 


4.17 


4.01 


1.6Q 


.111 


fg . 


4.09 


. 4.15 - 


r.55 " 


.573 


28 


3.85 


3.99 


-1.2a 


.198 • 
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; , . Table. 8. . . . " . . 

Attitude Tov;jrd Resource Teacher Consul tation , by Regular 
ClaS;S Teachers with Differing, Lengtlis of 
Educational Service - 



No- of Years of 
Educational Service 



Variable 


1 or less 


:2-5 . ; 


' 5-10 


more thar 


1 10 F 




- 


(N=2) - 






tN=lil4) 


1 (3,188) 






91 nn 




on if^n 




1 79Q 


. 1 00 


RCT Responsive- 












■ - . 


ness 


11.50 - 


•12.14 


12.05 


12.26 


.296 


.828 


Consequences 


21.00 ;; 


20.45 - 


18.93 


19.63 


^ 2.759 


.044 


Fe-:is ibn ity 


15.50 


13.52 


13.67 


1.4.10 


1 .77 


.155 


Item 1 


4.00 • 


4.41 


4.26 


4.38 


. .697 


.555 


2 


4.00 


4.10 


4.05 


4. '22 


.726 


.538 


3 


4.00 


4.21 


3.95 


4 . 08 


.772 


.511 


4 


4.50 


3.55 


■ 3.54 


3.81. 


i:744 


.160 


5 


4.00 


4.41 


4.09 ' 


4.18 


1 .C77 


.196 


6 


4.50 ■ 


4.55 


4.25 


4. '34 


1 . 947 


.124 


7 


3.00 •• 


3.07 


2.32 


2.73 


3.825 


.011^ 


8 


3.00 


' 3.90 . 


3.88 


3.92 


. ■ - .825 


.481 


9 


4.00 : 


4.17 ■ 


3.95 


- 4.05 


.529 


.597 


10 


4.50 


3.52 


3.25 


3.34 


1.094 


.353 


n . 


4.50 


4.10 


4.&7 


4.29 


1.593 


.192 


12 


2.00 


2.79 


3.11 


3.03 


.857 


.455 


13 


■ 2.00 . 


3.00 


2.75 


2.86 


. 1.024 


.383 


14 . ' 


4^50 


4.38 


4.10 


4.16 


1 .060 


.368 


15 


4.50 


4.14 


4.05 


4.09 


.329 


.804 


16 


4.50 


3.55 


3.29 


3,30 


- 1.20b. 


.309 


17 


• '3.50 


3.45 


2.88 


2.95 


2.225 


.087 


18 


4.50 


4.31 


3.98 


4.11 


1.743 


.160 


19 


4.50 


4.14 


;4.12 


: 4.10' 


.218 


.884 


20x 


4.50 


"3.62 


3.88 


3.97 ' 


2.252 


.084 



^Teachers with six to- ten years of experience were signifi'daritly 
different from those with- two to five years at the .65 level. 
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Table 9 ; , 

Attitude Toward Resource Teacher Consul tati on df 
- Regular- Class Teachers with. Contact of Differing 
..■ Lengths with Resource Programs' . . . 



Variable 



No. of Years of Contact 
with R e sourc e Rddm Prddrarns 



1 or less 2-5 



5-10 more than 10 



- L £ 
(3.186) 



Student Impact 

RCT Responsive- 
ness • 

Goriseqoeriees 
Feasibility 
Item 1 

2 . 

3 

,4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
. 15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
23 



19.95 


21 .24 


21 .19 


21 . 1 1 


1 1 . 50 


12.33 


11 .96 


12.67 


19.51 


19; 78 


19.40 


■1 9 . 22 


13.90 


13.65 


14:49 


'13; 94 


4.05 


■ 4.43 


4.30 


4.39 


3.85 


4. 27 


3.98 


4.33 


4.00 


4.14 


3.98 


4.11 


3.80- 


3.52 


3.88 


4.17 


3.90 


4.23 


•4.20 


4.22 


"■4.15 


4.39 


'4.32 ' 


4.39 


2.90 


2.58 


2.72 


2.76 


3.60 


3.94 


f 3.88 


4.06 


4.00 


■ 4.07 


4.04 


3.94 


3.35 


3.26 


3.5'1 


3.39 


3.90 


4.21 


4.25 


4.33 


2.85 


3.03 


3.04 


2.89 


2.90 


2.81 


2.82 . 


3.11 


4.20 


4.20 


4.18 


4;17 


3.75 


4.12 


4.20 . 


4.17 


3.53 


3.28 


3.59 


3.00 


3.35 


3.04 


3.00: 


2:51 


4.00 


4,20 


4.02 


'4.00 


4.05 


4^2 


4.10 ' 


4.28 


3.70 


3.89 


4.06 


3.89 



2.070 .106 

2.347 .074 

.427 .590 

2.459 ;064 

2.282 .081 . 

3.538 .016 

.582 .628 

3.350 .020 

1.375 .252 

1.031 .380 

.599 .617 

1.179 .319 

- .173 .914 

.592 .521 

1.524 .210 

.181 .909 

.574 .633 

.015 .997 

2.164 .094" 

-1 .765 .155 
1 r566-Ti §9 

1.237 ,298 

.360 .782 

T.285 .281 
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Table 10 

Attitude Toward Resource Te.aeher GonsuUatibn by 
Regular Class Teachers With and Without Special 
Education eertificatidh 



Variable . With Without t ^ 

' (N=7) ^ (N=187) (192) 



Student Impact 


21 , 


•86 . , 


21 . 


02 • 


1 


.01 ' 


.313 


_ — 

RCT Responsive- 
















ness 


1 o 
1 c . 


•71/1 




1 

I .5 






• JO 1 


Consequences 


21, 


.00 


19. 


50 


1 


.46 


.145 


Feasibil ity 




:7i 


13. 


88 


■ 1 


.23' 


.222 


Item 1 


4, 


.57 


■ ^ 4". 


33 




■.98: 


.327^ 


2 


3. 


,71 


4. 


15 


-1 


.54 


.125 


3 


4. 


.50 


4. 


64 


1 


.42 


.155 


4 ' 


3. 


.86 


3; 


69 




.45 . 


.555 


5 


4. 


.57 


4. 


17 


1 


.54 


.124 


• 6 


4; 


.57 


4. 


33 


1 


.09 


,275 


f . 


3. 


.14 


2. 


65 


1 


.22 


.225 


8 


4. 


.43' 


3.. 


87 


1 


.76 


.079 


9 


. 3. 


,57 


4. 


05 


- -1 


.74 


.084 


10 


^ 3, 


.71 ■ 


3. 


34 




.91 


.366 


11 


4. 


,57 * 


4. 


19 


i 


.43 


.156 


12 : 


2. 


,5'' 


3. 


02 




.93 


.352 


13 


3. 


.14 , 


2. 


83 




.88 


.380 


14 . ; 


4. 


,14 


4. 


.17 




.10 


.919 


— ^^5— ^ . - . 






4. 


OR 


1 


.Rfi 


.064 


16 


■: 4. 


.00 • 


3. 


33 


1, 


.61 


.110 


17 


3. 


.43 ' 


2. 


99 


1, 


.08 


■ .283 


18 ' 


-4. 


.SI 


4. 


09 


1: 


.88 


.062 


19 


4. 


.57 


4. 


10 


1, 


.71 


' .089 


.26 


4. 


.29 


3. 


89 


1 . 


.39 


.166 
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Table 11 . „ . . . 

Attitude Toward Resource Teacher Consul tatTdh 
by Principals in Oifferent Types: of School 
bi.'tricts 



Variable 



Type of Bistriet 



Me-|ropb]itah 
(N-193) 



Student Impact 
RCT Res pensive - 



21 .35 



Ndn-Metropol itan 
(N=72) 



21.07' 



.78 



,435 



c t 
11655 


11 AO 
.11. 


1 1 . 59 


-.84 


.400 


Consequences 


19.83 


19.82 


..le'V 


.875 


Feasibi 1 i ty 


15.11 


14.73 


1.61 


.109 


Itetn 1 


4.40'' 


' 4.38 


.25 


- .795 


2 


3.75 


3.75 . 


-.97 


.947 


3 


3.95 


4.04 • 


-.72 


.474 


4 


4.42 


4.35 


^;72 


.471 


5 


4.35 


4.21 .: 


1.35 , 


.178 


6 


4.52 


4.38 


,1 .59 


.114 


, 7 


3.11 


2.93 


.92 


.356 


8v 


3.71 


3.84 


-.98 


.327 




3.91 


3.97 


-.52 


.605 


10 


• 3.92 


3.61 


-1.33 


.186 


n 


' 4.17 


,4,21 


-.35 


.727 


12 


2.75 


' ..2.80 


-.33 


.743' 


^13 


3.07 


2.82 


1 .62 


.107 


14 


4.31 


4.17 


1.57 


.119 


15 


4.18 


4.15 


, .31 


.757 


16 


3.84 


3.56 


2.03 


.044 


17 


3.23 


3.32 


-.59 


.557 


rs 


- —nrz2 — — 


4.U8 


1t2^ 


r2r7 - 


19 


3.92 


4.10 ■ 


-1.52 


.132 


. 20 


4.08 


4.04 ■ 


.41 


.682 
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TabU 12 

Attitude. tdward Resource Teacher eorisultatibri by 
Principals with Differing Lengths of Edacational 

Service 



No. df_ Years of 



Educational Service 











more than. 






Variable 


5-lQ 


1 i-15 


15-29 


20 


E ■ 






(N=12) 


(N=18) 


- (N^6-)- 


• rN=l97)- 


(3,169) 


• 

Student Impact 


2i.ae 


20.72 


21 .53 


21 .23 


.491 


.689 


RCT Responsive- 






- - - - 


- - - - 






ness 


1 1 .42 


1 1 .61 


11 .5G 


IT. 52 


.823 


.995 


eonsequences 


19.25 


19.83 


19.92 


1 9 . 94 


.268 


- .849 


Feasi bi 1 ity 


14,57 


15 .00 


14.53 


15.13 


1.403 


.244'' 


1 uem 1 


4. bo 


4. 22 


4.33 


/I /I /S 

4. 40 


1.085 


i .357 


2 


> 3.57 


3.72 


3^75 


3.76 • 


.040 


.989, 


3 


3.33 


4ni . 


. 4 . 08 


4.02 


3.127 


.0^.7^ 


4 


4.58 


4.50 


. 4.28 


4.37 


.945 


.420 


- 5 


4 .88 


4.22 


4.31 


4.31 


,440 


.724 


6 


4.33 


4.33 


4.53 


4.47 


.652 


.583 


7 


2.83 


3.06 


3.14 


3.02 


.190 


.903 


8 


3.67 


4.0O 


3.78 


3.73 • 


.564 


.63^^ 


9 


3.83 


3.94 


4.11 


3.89 


.898 


.444. 




3.33^ 


3.33 


'3.58 


3.48: 


.307 


.820 




4.33 


4.17 


4.08 . 


4.20 


.399 


.754 


12 


2.33 


? 88 


2.47 


2.89 


2".Q48 


.109 


13 


2.58 


o.n 


3.00 


2.97 


..712 


.545. 


14 


4.25 


4.11 


4.19 


4.31 


.751 


.523 


15 


4.25- 


4.00 


4.25 


4.1Z 


.529 


.597 


16 


3.50 


3.56 


3.78 


. 3.75 


.498 


-y 584 


17 


3.17 . 


3.22 


3.15 


3.24 


.388 


'^.826 


18 


4.17 


4.22 : 


4.14 


4.17 


.850 


.985 


19 


4.08 


3.89' 


3.97 


4.01 


.193 


.901 


'20 


4.25 


4.11' • 


4.88 


4. 05 


.591 


. 622 



Principals with Six to ten years of service were significantly 
differ-ent from those with 16':td_20 years arid those with morfe than 
20 years of service at the .05 level. . ' 
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Table 13 . 

Attitude. Toward Resource Teacher Consul tation or 
Principarls with Gontaet of Differing Lengths with 
Resource Programs 



No. of Years -of Contact 
Mr?ith Resource Room Programs 



















- - 


- 




var ! dD 1 e 


1 


or less 


2 


-5 _ 


6- 


10 


tTidre 


than 10 














=74^ 


(N= 


76) 


(N= 


20) 


J3,l 58) 


- ■ 


Stjdent impact 


21 




21 


.38 


-21 


.18 


20 


.74 


.394 


.'757 


RCT Responsive- 






















ness 


12 


.00 


11 


.53 


1 1 


.44 


1 1 


.68 


.116-' 


.951 


Consequences 


21 


.00 


29 


.26 


19 


.73 


18 


.95 


1 .514 


.188 


Feasi bi 1 i ty 


16 


.00 


14; 


.93 


14 


.80 


15 


.50 


1 . 367 


.255 


Item 1 


4 


.50 


4. 


45 


4, 


.28 


4 


.50 


1 .482 


.221 


'2 


4 


;00 


'3, 


.23 


•3 


.55 


3 


.84 


.428 


.733 


3 


4 


.50 


4. 


.04 


3, 


.95 


3 


.95 


.446 


.721 


4 


4 


.50 


4, 


.43 


4, 


.29 


4 


.50 


.951 ' 


.418 


^5 ■ 


4 


.00 ■ 


4. 


..28 


4, 


.29 


. 4; 


.26 


:115 


.951 


5 


4 


.50 


. 4. 


,50 


4. 


.43 


4; 


.35 


.405 


.749 


7 


4, 


.OB 


3^ 


,75 • 


3. 


,76 


■ 3. 


.80 


.069 


.976 


8 


3. 


.00 


3. 


15 ■ 


2s 


.99 


2. 


.74 


.590 


.622 


_9 


4. 


.00 


4. 


01 


"3 


,96 


3. 


.60 


1 . 699 


.169 


le. 


4. 


.50 


3. 


46 


3. 


47 


3. 


,45 • 


.640 


.590- 


n 


4. 


.00 


4. 


24 


4. 


20 


3. 


,90 


1.172 


.322 


12 


3; 


00 


2. 


69 


2. 


76- 


3. 


05 


.585 


.626 


13 


2. 


,50 


2. 


92 


2. 


96 


2. 


15 . 


.412 


.744 


14 


5. 


,00 


4. 


24 


4. 


32 


4. 


05 


2.120 • 


.099 


15 


4. 


50 


4. 


14 


4. 


22 


4. 


10 


.469 


.704 


16 


4. 


00 


3. 


68 


3. 


7€ 


3. 


74 


.146 


.932 


17 


3. 


do . ■■ 


2. 


51 


3. 


12 


3- 


05 


2.272 


.082 


.18 


4. 


50 


4. 


22 


4 


15 


4. 


05 


.427 


.734 


19 


4. 


00 


3. 


96 


■4. 


01 


4. 


05 


.101 ■ 


.959 


20 


4. 


5Q 


4. 


10 


3. 


99 


.4. 


21 


1 .280 


.283 



17 B 



Variable 



item 1 
2 

. 3 
5 

. 6 
I 
8 
- 9 
10 



12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



f 



•Table U 
Conipetenc 
Scfiddl Districts 



Self-Rating of Consultation Competence. by Resetiree TeKlier^ in Different 



01 



C3 



3.75 

3:61 

3.93 

3.78 

3.88 

3.79 

3.17 

4.26 

IM 

3.60 

3:33 

3.47 

2.72 

3.34 ' 

3.66 

4.12' 

3.30 



4.00 

3.27 

3.45 

3.18 • 

3.27 

3.91 

3;18 

4:27 
3:82 
4.09 
,3.90 
3.55 
2.e2 
3.55 
3:64 
■1.18 
3.45 



Schoal District 



04 



4.11 
3.44 



3.78 
- 3.88 

«1:'00 

3.11 
4:11 
3.00 
3.78 
3.67 
3. -67, 
3.11 
3.67 
3.67 
3.78 
3.33 



.05. 



61.28 ■■61.20 63.5J 53: 



m 

.3.1,4 
3.79 

3.38; 

3.29 
3.21 
2.83 
4.17 
3.08 
3.25 
•2.65 
3.04 
2.21 
3.17 
3.04 
3.75 

2-:88 



.05. 



.07 



3.53 

3.27 

3.6? 

2.93 

3.14 

3.13 

2.73 

4.13.: 

2.40 

3.73 

2.64 

2.60 

1.86 

3.27 

3:07 

3.8? 
2:53' 



■3.43 
3:5? 
3:86 



,3,43 
.71 
2.57 
4.00 
3:00 
3.14 
3.00 
2.71 
1.29 
3.17 
2:71 
3:86' 
3.14 



3.31 
3:31 
3,38 
2.92 
3'. 92 
3.69 



4.23 

3.28 

3.31 

3.27' 

3.31 

2.00 

3.15 

3:38 

4.08 

3.92 



(6,142) 



53.00 54.17 .57.12 . 2.154 .052 



1.335, :246 

.871 .5)8 

.916 .485 

2.023 .06? 

1.967 .074/ 

2.813 .01,1 

.76? .597 

.181 .982 

2.752 .015 

1.162 J30 

2.48 .e2'6 

2.11 .056 

IM .010 

.384 .888 

,1.833 .09? • 

.805^ .568 

1:803 .103 



ill 



177 . 
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Table 15 _ r ■ 

Self-Rating of Consultation Competence by Resource 
Teachers with Differing Lengths of Resource 
Teaching Experience 







No. of 


Yesrs of 


Resource 










Teacn 


"ing Experience : 






Variable 


1 or less 


2-5 


6-ln 


IIIU 1 C LI I u 1 1 1 u 


E- 






(N=33) 


(N=79) 




\\i-0 ) 


(3,144) 

- 


rrirnnp t ehrp 


56 .45 


58.46 


53.17 


58.99 






Item 1 


3.37 


3.66 


3.87 


4 . 40 


2.603 


.054 


2 


3.19 


■ "3.49 


3.55 


3.80 


1 .068 


.365 


3 


3.51 


3.81 


3.90 


4.00 


.502 


.51-^ 


4 


3.31 


3.47 


3.59 


3.6D 


_ .530 


.522 


5 


3.31 


3.72 


3.75 


4.25 


1 .531 


.185 


6 


3.58 


3.56 


• 3.65 


3.80 


.117 


.956 


7 


2.57 


3.09 


3.98 


3.-49 • 


. 1 . 328 


.268 


8 


4.24 


4.15 


-4.36 


4. 20 • 


.483 


.695 


g 


3.15 


3.21 


3.72 


3.40 


1.450 


.231 


10 


3.82 


3.52 


3.39' 


4 . 00 


1.469 


.226 


11 


3.15 


3.16 


3.25. 


3.75 


.348 


.790 


12 


3.30 


3.25 


3.34 


3.20 


. .068 


.977 


13 


2.06 


2.42 


2.86 


3.25 • 


2.469 


.064 


14 


3.19 


3.32 


3.40 


3.60 


.321 


.810 


15 


3.36 


3.42 


3.50 


3.60 


.113 


.952 


. 16 


4.09 


3.94 


4.07 


4.00 


■ .309 


.818 


17 


2 . 94 


3.29 


3.23 


3.80 


. 927 


.430 



■ ( 
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_ Table 16 _ \ 

SHi-Ratings of Consultation Competence. by Resource Teachers witli 
Differing Aiiiounts of Consul tatidh Training 



Number of Hours of Consul tatien Training 



ariable 


none 


1 to 5 


6 to 10 


11 to 15 


16 to 20 


more tban 20 


F 


p 




(1^=52) 


(N^30i 


(N=13) 


. (N=13) 


(N=7) 


(N=29) 


(5,130) 






j/ . 10 




Dj.UU 


bLlI 


CD. /I 


61.23 


1.666 


..148 


teiii 1 


3.51 


3.73 


3.38 


3.92 


4:GG 


3:71 


■ .876 


.499 


2 


■ 3.13 


3.47 


3.62 


3.69 


3.43 


3.72 


1.389 


.232 


3 


■ 3.55 


3.53 


i..77 


3:92 


4.00 


4.10 


1.302 


.267 




3.64 


3.11 


3:31 


3:23 


3.86 


3.69 


M.222 


.302 


5 


3.42 


3.45 


3.62 


3.92 


4.43 


3.90 , 


1.B13 


.114 


6 


3.71 


3;28 


3:15 


3.75 


4.29 


3.69 


1.800 


.117 


1 

1 


2;81 


3:03 


3.08 


3.00 


3.42 


::.04 


.450 


.813 


8 


4:15. 


4.10 


4.31 


4.15 


4.57 


4.28 


.520 


.761 


0 


3.23 


3.52 


2.50 


3.62 


3.43 


3.52 


1.553 


.178 


10 


3.46 


. 3.47 


3.62 


3.53 


4.43 


3.66 


1:053 


:389 


11 


3.i4 


2.89 


2.69 


3.45 


3.71 , 


3.54 


1 .700 


.139 


12 


. 3.16 


3.1.4 


2.92 


3.50 


3.86 


3:59 ■ : 


l.a69 




13 . 


?.26 


2.53 


1.62 


2.36 


3.00 


3:10 


3:140 




14 
15 


3.16 


3.20 


3.00 


3.83 


3.'57 


3.55 


1.405 


.226 


3.23 


3.52 


,3.00 


3:77 


3:86 


3:62 


1.353 


.246 


16 


3.94 


4.14 


3.62 


4:39 


4.29 


186 


1.480 


.200 
.532 


17 


3.21 


3.00 


■ 2.-77 


■3.31 


3.57 


^8 


. .828 ■ 



a 



^Teachers witfi six to 16 hours of training were significantly different from those with more U 
20 hours at, the :tiD level: . .: 
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- - Table 17 

Rating of Resource Teacher Consul tat^'^jn Competence by Regular 
eias$ Teachers in Different TyiJe.. of School Districts 



Type of District 



Variabia 


■ 

f-ietfopo1 itan 


Non-Metropc ; i tan 


t 






■ (N-1 14) 


* {iN=80) 


(192) 




Competence 


54.84 


52.82 


:81 


;422 


I tetii ] 


3^43 


3.^:3 


= . 02-. 


.985 


2 


3 ; 1 9 


3.13 


.33 


.741 


3 


3.63 


3.39 


1 .49 


.137 


4 


3.22 


3.03 


: .02 


.309 


5 


3.08 


3.10 




.908 


6 


3:16 


3.2."- 


^.49 


.623 


7 


2.85 


3.01 


- "^v 


. 33^ 


8 


3 . 38 - 


3. 9 J 






9 


2 : 98 


1 n o 
d - O 


, u 


. A 33 


10 


3 . 44. 


J . CO 




. 397 


11 


: 3.15 


3.10 


■ 1 U 


.C.21 


12 


3.16 


.2.90 


1 .49. 


.137 


13 


2.4^ 


2; 16 


1 .37 


.173 


14 


2.95 


2.97 


- 11 


.915 


15 


3.30 


3.3r^ 


= .34 


.735 


16 


3.57 


3 . 


.78 


.435 


17 




2.95 


1 .50 


.135 
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. / . - Table 18 

\hdting.bf Rasburcc Teacher eonsultation Competence by Regular 
Clas5 Teachers with Differing Lengths of Educational 
: Service 







No; of Year? of 








> 




Educa ti ona 1 


Se vice 








V A n' /i h 1 P 

V a 1 I CI u 1 c. 


1 or 1 ess . 




- 1 0 


more than 1 0 


- ■ - 




- 






-5/ J 


(M=104) 


(' 3 , i ; 




Coiiipet'ence 


62.50 


51 .33 


51 .40 


55.86 


1 .315 


.272 


Item 1 


3.0G 


3 . 34 


3.38 


3 . 48 


.298 


.827 


2 


,2.50 


3.00 


3.05 


3.26 


_ .855 


.455 


3 


5.00 


3.45 


3.36 


3.62 


1 .952 


.120 


4 


4:00 


2.93 


3.06 


3.23 


.817 


.485 


5 


3.50 


2.79 


3.16 


3.08 . 


.731 


.535 


5 


4.50 


2.90 


3,16 


'.25 


1 . 557 


.176 


7 


2.50 


2.83 


2 . 02 


1. ' V 


. 3'j5 


.822 


S 


4.00 ' . 


3.93 


' 3.77 




. 555 


.545 


9 


3:50 


3.07 


2.4/ 


:.09 


3 . 01 1 


.031' 


: :i 


3.50 


3'. 32 


3.36 


3.38 


_ .02: 


.99.5 


1 1 


3;00 


3.45 


3.04 


:..02 


1 .DDI 




12 . _ 


3. CO 


3*07 


2.98 


3.05 


_ :-] 1 J 


.914 


13 


3.50 


1 .DC 


2.10. 


2 51 


2.413 


.068 


14 


50 


2.90 


2.91 


3.00 


- .243 


.853 


15 


1. 50 


3. ^4. 


3.30 • 


3.39 


1 .454 


.225 


'16 


:.50 




3.37 


3.54 


_ .933 


.425 


-r 17 


■ -f..00 


2.86: 


2.87 


3.30 


2.075 


.105 



Teachers with^-ix to lo 7' i^s of -ervice w. _ gnif icanrly d" 
froiii i:hor30 with more tPian \0 ye?rs aL tne .05 level.. 



o 
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. : Table 19 _ 

Rating of Resource. Teacher Consultation Competence by Regular 
Class Teachers with Contact of Differing L."ingth:| with 
Resource Programs 



Variable 



Conipetence 

Item 1 
k. 
3 
4 
5 

6 . ■ 

7 

8 
.9 
10 

n 

12 

13 

14 



No. of Years of Contact 



— 


with 


Resource Room Hrogram 










or 


less 


2-5 


6-10 mere than IC 




F 


p 


:n-- 


20) 


( N=l 01 ) 

... 


(N=51 ; 


(N=18) 




{3,186) 






• 'r'-r 


53.33 


57.54 


52 ; 36 




. 982 


.403 


3 


.29 


3,40 


3.48 


3.65 




.409 




3 


.11 


3.08 


3.29 


3.33 




.523 


. 667 


3 


:68 


3.53 


3.55 


3.33 




.331 


.803 


2 


.58 


3.17 


3.38 


3.00 


1 


.926 


.127 


2, 


.8^ 


3.00 


3.38 


3.12 


1 


.2^9 


.301 


2, 




3.28 


3.18 


3.22 . 


1 


.009 


.390 


2. 


;79 


2.89 


2.98 


3.05 




.230 


■.875 


4; 


,10 


3.88 


4.06 


3.72 




.667 


-573 


2. 


,58 


2.91 


3.00 


3.11 




.612 


.608 


3. 


3:^ 


3.98 


3,43 


3.20 




. • 50 - 


.930 


2. 


/9 


3. 19 


3.28 


Z.U2 


1 


. /95 


.1^: 


2. 


71 


'i.07 


3.24 


■ 2.88 




. 095 


.3'=1 


O 

c . 


19 


2.29 


2.26 


2.27 




.530 


.6B2 


2. 


76 


2.92 


3.13 


3.00 




48 


.550 


3. 


22 


3.27 


3.4S . 


3.44 




.426 


.734 


3. 


47 


3.55 


■ 3.49 


3.56 




.04G 


.987 


2. 


78 


3.05 


3.37 


3. 22 


1 . 


,173 


.■322 



i 
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■ _ ^Table 20 . " _ ' 

Rating :of Resource Teacher Consul tatloli' Competence by 
• .l^egLhlar Class Teachers W1 th and; Without Special ^, 
Education Certification ' * 



Variable 
• 


With 
(N=7) 


Without 
(N=187) 


t : 

(192) 


£ 


Competence 


52; 56 


'54.09 


-.26 


.795 


I leni 1 


3.?9 


3 . 44 


-.38 


. .704 


2 


• 3.57 


3.15 


.97 


;333 


3 


3.71 


3.52 — 


.45 


;654 


4 


3.00 


3.15 


-;30 


.764 


5 


•3, 00 


3.10 


-;21 - 


.837 


6 


2 . 8£ 


■ J . 20 


-.80 


;426 


7 


3.00 


2.'"'? 


;19 


:S48 


8 


3.85 


3.1 


-.17 


;869 


9 


3.00 


- 2.2. ; 


.lb 


.861 


lb 


2.35 


c 2. 9 ■ 


-1 ^S4 


.225 


11 


..17 


3.11 


;12 


.§03 


12 


2.83 


3.06 


-;49 


.626 


13 


2.71 . 


2.30 ' 


.81 


.418 


14 


3.00 


2.96 


. ^09 


.927 


15 


3 . 00 


3:'34 




."435 


15 


3.67 


3 . ^" 1 


.' 1 4 


;892 


17 


3.00 


3; 12 


-.24- 


:'19 



*• 
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'Table 21 

Rating of Resource Teacher Consul tatioh.Cpmpetehce 
by Principals in Different Types of School 
Districts 



Type of District 



Variable 


Metropo! i tan 
(N=103) 


Non-Metropo'' "■'tan 
(N=72) 








Competence 


58.48 


55:54 




. 35 


: 7^" 

.176 


Item 1 


3 ^3 


3.44 




.24 


.813 


2 


3.13 


3.25 


1 


.43 


.155 


' 3 


3, 


3.51 


1 


.98 


.050 


4 


3.59 


MZ 


2 


.27. 


.024 


'-5 


.. 3.58 


3.55 




.77 


.441 


6 


3.32 


3. 22 




.57 


.522. 


7 




3 . 05 




.PS 


.374 


8 




3.93 




.72 


.^71 


9 




3.12 




.95 


.052 


. IC 




3.2"" 






.751 


31 




■3.'l ■ 




'.43 


.671 


]2 




3.13 


1 
1 


,71 


.089 


■]3 


2.54 - 


2.39 


1 


.30 


.196 


14 


3.37 


_ 2.97 




.S6 


.612 


15 


^ - 5iJ 


3.3? 


1 


. iF 


: .248 


15 


J . d5 


3.40 • 


1 


.74 


.383 


17 


3.25 


3.21 




.28 


.779 
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Table 22 



Rating of Resourca Teacher Cdnsultatioh Cbmpeterice. 
by Principals with Differing Lengths of :.iucation$l 

Service 



No. of Years of 





EdacationaJ- 










Variables 


6 -To 


11=15 . 


16-20 


more than 


29 £ 






(N-12) 


(N=1S). 


(N=3e- 


(N=107) 


(3,159) 




Conipetenee 


55. GO 


50.44- 


57.47 


58.^69 


2. COO 


.117 


Item 1 


3.67 


3.00 


3.36 


3.57 


1.584 


.195 


2 


" 3.42 


3.11 


3:28 


3.47 


. 792 


.450 


3 


3.75 


3.17 


■ 3.60 


3.75 


2.440 


.066 


4 


3.25 


3.06 


3.26 


3.57 


1.382 


.250 


5 


3.27 


3.22 


3.75 


3. 78 


1 .629 , 


,174 




3.25 


2.72 


3.29 


3.38 


1 .805 


.148 


1 


3.00 


2.78 


3.14 


3.24 


1 .037 


.378 




3.67 


4.00 


4.14 


3.9'' 


.708 


.548 




3.00 


2.78 


3.31 


V h3 


' 2.177 


.093 


10 


2.50 


3.17 . 


3.25 




1 .970 


. !2D 


n 


^:-0 


2.83 


3.31 


3.:"-: 


1.327 


.258 


12 


3; 17 


2.94 


3.31 


3.34 


.932 


.426 


13 


2.58 


2.35 


2.36 


2.6^ . 


_ .590 


.559 


" A 

1 <+ 


3.27 


2.75 


3.31 


3.23 


1 .270 


.286 


15 


3.33 


3. li 


3, j6 


3.45 


_ .953 


.415 


16 


3.91 


3.53 


3.72 


'3.44 


1 .^^40 


.233 


17 


3.17 . 


. 2.94 


3.28 . 


3.27 


.41.3 


.74f^ 



\ 
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' Table 23 

Rating of Resource Teacher Consultation Competence 
by Principal s with Qon tact of differing 
tengths witlY Resource Programs 



No. ..of Years of Contact 
vn'th R e-source Room Programs 



Varidblg. 


1 dr'less 
(N^2) 


2-5 
(ri=74) 


6-10 

(N=76) 


more than Id 

(N=20)- 








Competence 


■ 58. 55' 


56.27 


56.51 


57:27 




.526 


.592 




4.50 


3.55 


3.43 


■ 3:25 




.972 


.407 


2 


4 . DD 


3.47 


3.32 


3:30 




.506 


.678 


3 


4.50 


3.79 


3.55 


3:47 


1 


.813 


.147 


A 




3.41 


3.39 


3:65 




.390 


.678 


0 


4.00 


- 3.70 


3.65 


3 : 42 




.404 ^ 


.750 


5 • ■ 


3. Of 


3.48 


3.15 


3.05 


1. 


.318 


.270 


7 


4. GO 


3.26 


3.10 


2:90 


1 


.058 


.369 


8 


4.50 


4.08 


3.93 


3.85 




.602 


.625 


9 


" . 00 


3:43 


3.21 


3.10 


] ^ 


.009 


.390 


■ 10 


^ - Go 


3.17 


• 3.21 


- 1 t~ 
^ . o 




,636 


.593 


11 


3 , 00 


3'; 35 


3:11 


3.15 




787 


.503 


12 




- 3:46 


• 3:11 


3.35 


1 . 


787 


.152 


.13- 


2.60 


2.68 


2:43 


2-65 




573 




14 


5.B6 


3.27 


3,08 


3 . .3 7 




n 


.566 


j 


4.00 


3:62 


3:25 


3:40 


2. 


086 


.103 


'] 6 


.4.0e 


3 : :i8 


3:: '9 


3.60 


1 . 


331 


.^65 


1 7 


4.36 


3:31 


3.23 


2.95 




753 


.522 
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Summary of Resource Teacher Deinograp'- 
(RepD. ,r Percentages) 



ui .iiation 



Year'. ,vr: a Rescarce Teu...;e: 



1 b r _] e s s ' 
6 to 10 



22.3 
20.9 



_2_to 5 53.4 
more than 10 3.4- 



^ 1 of SchDol 
el einenta.ry 
high sc[isd1 



53.6 
12.1 



rii.s./j.h. 

2 or 3 1 evel s 



10.1 
24-. 2 



rypes of Chi l-diTLiii Served 



LD - 
PVi 

vi sual ly h. 
EH 



88.5 
3.^ 
3.2 

38. 5 



EMR . 56.7 

hearing inipaired 1 .3 
other " 1.3 



Ot-er Positiop(s) Held in Education 



none 23.1 
reg. ed. teacher 23 . 7. 



sp.ed.clds<i teacher 52.6 
other 20.5 



uo. of Years 'as Reg. Ed. Teacher (based on N=36) 

1 or less ■ 23; 1 ' ' 2 to 5 

. ^ to 10 25.0 more than 10 



Highest Bsgree Held in fflucation 
B.S. 27.6 



[•1 . S , 



i: 9 



72.4 



ratal "lo. of Childreh_iQ Caseload 
1 to 10 5.5 
21 to 3C 39.3 
more ttiah 50 3.5 



11 to. 28 
31 tc 50 



34.5 
■17.2 



Uo. of CiiildrFn Taught Lacii Day 

1 to 10 10.3 
, ' 21 to 3:0 " .35.3 
more than 50 2.0 



1] to 26 
31 to 50 



40. -4- 
11.0" 



''O te : When perc2ntages do not total 100, teachers could mark more 
than or.e response. 



\ 



How Trained for ConsuUation Uutus 

no 'trair, nq .19.9 ' workshop " 30:8- 

cdu'rr.e'wor-: 56.8.^ . info:froni principal 24:4' 



No. of Clock -UL'rs .Of Consul tatien Training' 

no traini nq ^-36.1 1 to 5 • ^ * 2d. 8 

• 5_to 1D_ :g.0 11 to 15 9',d 

. 16 to 20 4.9 more than 20 20.1 



7 
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Summary of Resource Teacher "Bther" Rasponses 
ITEM AMD RESPONSES ' NO.O'F RESPONSES 

Types of -children served . 

Regular_education - ^. . j 

- eommunicational ly handicapped 1 ' 

Other' positions held In education ' ; 



Conference teacher 



Suniri'r3r 



too! teacher 



- Special jJ .^homebound -teacher/hospital teacher 
iubstit. re teacher ' ^ 
• -Speech end hearing therapist 

Correc : ' ons 
. PE/Co n . 

Par^- ,:ie_special ed. class • ■ 
; Depat ^nt head 
Refo' : 0e teacher at a different level 
Cour .o^or • • 

Music tcncher- 
Aq' ■i: education - 
" Preschopl special ed. ^teacher 
- Specie] ed. supervisor 

Case conference coordinator 
Supsrvisiny teacher in pre;5chpol 

How Trained to Ce.;5ul t^ ^ 

Individual initiative work 

Help from previous resource teacher 

Previous experience as a resource,.xeacher . 

Indirect help from elementary education classes 

Problem Factor? to Consul tation 

Negative axtitude of regular education to 
/.special ed,. " " . ■ - ' ' 

Program inronsi-stency \ 

Reg.ed.ujnwi 1 1 ingriess to adjust vvork. for special 

ed. stLiden ts 
Lack of Mia terial s to share 

Reg. ed. lack of understanding of special ed. and 
- its students . ' 

\Overall lack of time/Scheduling prdblcins 
Resource teacher serves 'students vvhdse teacher^s 

are-irva oifforent building. 
No monetary reward from sta-^-e/fed. funds for 
consulting * 



] 
1 
2 
6 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 



2 
1 

1 

2 



EKLC 



SUinmary of Regular Edueat^n eiassrooni Teacrr.- 
. _Defnographic Information 
.. (Reported in Percentages ) 



No.; of Years of Teaching Experience ./ 



i less - 1 .0 2 to 5 • ' 15, 

S '< ■ '0 29.6 luore than 10 54^ 



school 



eieni^ntary. 7i?':6 :n.s:/j.h. 16. 

high school AQ-^ 2 or 3 levels :. 



TId, of Years of Contae^t with resource Roofn Programs 

1 or less : ' 10. .£ . 2 lo 5' 

^ to 10 / 26.3 rare than 10, 



■ Q . 



•Highest Decide Meld in Educa:i 



on 



3.S. " 13:9- . M.S. 

Ed.S. / :j ; ^ Ed-D. 



TY~of Spaeial Education Teacning Cert'i f ica tiV-' r^ ■ 

none 93.3 EH 

2.5 EMR 3- 

•^^ . . 0 hearing ii:ipairod 0 

vi sua 1 ly h. \j other ] ; 



No. of Special Education Stiudentb in Classtesl 

one 26.3 two 

three 14.7 four 
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Summary of Regular Eddeatidri Elassrdbm Teacher 
"ether" Responses 

ITEM ANB RESPeNSES NB. BF RESPBNSES 

Special education certification held 

Trainable mentally retarded ] 
Speech therapy ] 
School psychometry 1 

Problem factors tp consultation , 



Time is a critical factor • 4 

Ambiguity in resourpe teacher job definition 1 

Special ed. I student attendance ^ 1 

Lack' of matching'time ' 1 

Takes away from resource teacher direct 

instrbction time 1 



r 
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Summary of Principal Demographic Information 
(Reported in Percentages) 



No. of Years as Principal 








1 or- less 5.1 


. 2 to 5 


22 


.7 


5 ^.0 10 18.2 


more than 10 


54 




.0 


bevel of School 








elementary 68.8 


m.s./a.h. 


9 


.7 


high school 9.6 


2 dr 3 levels 


n 


.9 ; 


No. of Years of Contact with Resdui^ce Rddm Programs 






1 or less 1 . 1 


2 to 5 


43 


.7' 


• 6 to 16 s 43.7 


more than 10 


11 


.5 


ether Position(s) Held in Education 








none . 2.3 


sp.ed, class tieacher 


4, 


.0 


reg.ed. teacher 93.2 


dthgr ' - 


41 , 


.2 


Types df Special Educatidn. Teaching 


Certif icatidh Held 






none 97.2 


EH 


0 




tB ' 0 . 


MR 


1 . 


,1 


PH , 0 


hearing impaired 


0 




visual ly h. 0 


other 


1 . 


,7 


Total No. of Years of Educational Service 






6 td 10 ' * 1 A 


11 td 15 


ID. 


3 


16 td 20 20.6 


mdre than 20 


51 . 


7 


Nd. df Maihstreamed Students in Schddl 






5 or less 12.7 


6 to 10 


5. 


4 


11 to 20 35.2 


21 to .30 


20. 


0 


31 to 50 17.0 


more than 50 


9. 


7 



Note. When, percentages do not total 100, principals could mark more 
than one response. 

/ 
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Summary of PrihcipaV "Bther" Responses 



ITEM AND RESPONSE ' ' NQ. QF RESPONSES 

Special educaLlojo- cer-ti ficatlon held 

Special education' Kg. to 12 1 

Rradifrg ,specia] ist , 1 



Other ^^ g^ itions -held in-education 

Ma:-t'^r teacher* Open plan 1 

Asst. urine i pal /Vice- princi pal 35 

Drug education supervisor 1 

Department head 4 

Cdach/PE 9 

Remedial reading teacher A 

Consul taht 17 

Adult education teacher 1 

Headstart supervisor 1 

Summer school supervisor _ 1 

'College lecturer/.Ihstructq-r - 3 

Principal _ih another level/type of school 2 

Teacher, of gifted * \ 1 

Counselor 6 

Dean d-Lboys 4 

Asst. to^sUperiritehdeht 1 

: AT ternative school coordinator c 1 

Director of ihservice- 1 

Superintendent ' 1 

Problem factors ^to—£w sultatio j^ 

Need resource .teaePier:.,iin' building fijll time 2 

back of principal time for ihvblvem|rit 3 

Need for reduced ihstructidrial day ' ^ 1 
Need for. joint preparation time for resource 

and.class teachers 2 - 

General lack of time , ^ 2 
Need more resource teachers to handle student 

load _ __. • 1 

back of central office support ' 1 
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Sljmma ry of Resource Teacher Demographic Ihformation 



(Reported in Percentages) 

i 



Years as a Resource 


Teacher 








1 or less 


22.3 


2 to 


5 


53.4 


6 to Id 


20.9 


more 


than 10 


3.4 


Level of SehooV 










el emerita ry 


53.5 


m . s . / 


'j.h. 


10.1 


high school 


12.1 


2 or 


3 levels 


24.2 



Types of Children Served v 

LD 88.5 ■ E^. . 55.7 . 

PH __ 3.2 heartsihg impaired ] .3 

visually h. 3.2 btherv " 1.3 

EH 38.5 \ 



6ther Position(s) Held in Education " V 






none • 23. 1 


sp .edjj^PfiiSs teacher 


52 


.6 


rag. ed. teacher 23.7 


other 


^0 


•5 


No. of Years as Reg. Ed. Teacher 


(based on N=35) 






1 or less 23.1 


2 to 5. 


50 


.0 


6 to 10 . 25.0 


more than 10 


13 


.9 


Highest Degree Held in Educatipfi- 








B.S; . 27.6 


' M.S: 


72 


.4 


Total No. of Children in Caseload 








1 to Id 5.5 


11 to 20 


34. 


.5 


21 to_3d 39.3 ^ 


31 to 50 


17, 


.2 


more than 50 3.5 








No. of Children Taught Each Day 








1 to 10 10.3 


11 to 20 


40. 


,4 


21 to 30 36.3 


31 to 50 


11 . 


,0 


more than 50 2.0 








t^: ^ 









Note . When" percentages do not .total 100, teachers could mark more 
than one response. 
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How Trained for Consultation Duties- 
no training 19.9 workshop _ 30.8 
coursework 56.8 info.fr^^m principal 24.4 

._ . - ' ^ 

No; of Clock Hours of Consultation Training 

no training 36.1 .1 to 5 20.8 

" 6 to 10 9.0 11 to 15 9.0 

16 to 2^) 4. "9 more than 20 20.1 
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Summary of Resource Teacher •'Other*' Responses 



ITEM AND RESPONSES NO. OF RESPONSES 

Types of children served 

Regular education ^ ^ . _ i ^ 

Gprnmunicationally handicapped "1 



Other pesitfons held in education 

Conferience teacher . 3 . . 

Sumnier school teacher ' 1 

Special ed/ Hpmebdund teacher/hospital teacher 1 

Substitute teScher 2 

Speech arid hearing, therapist \. 6 • 

Edrrettibhs ; 1 

PE/Goach _ : \ ... 4 

Part-time special ed. class 1 

Department head _ _ ; 2 

Resq^urce teacher at a ^different level 3 

Counsel Of \ ] 

Music- teache? , . 1 

Adu] t ^education ^ . ' ^ I 

Preschool special ed. te^acher ' - 1 

Special ed. supervisor \ In 

Case conference coordinator_ - V 

^ Supervising te'Scher in preschool 1 

How Trained, to Consult . '' 

Individual ^initiative work ^ 1 

Hel^ from previous 'resource teacher ^.1 

Previous gxperience as a resource teacher .1 
Indirect help fr,om elementary education classes' 1 



Negative attitude of regular education to 

special ed. ; 2 

Program inconsistency _ 1 

Req.ed.tinwillingness to adjust work for special 

ed.^§tudents _ 1 
Lack of material $ to share^^ ' 2 
Reg.'ed.lack 6f' understanding of special ed. arid 

its students 3 
Overall lack of time/Scheduling problems 2 
Resource teacher serves students whose teachers • 

are in a different building_ ^ ^ 1 

No-mcmetary reward from state/fed. ^unds for - 

consul ting 1 

r 
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Summary of Regular Education GTassroom Teacher 
Demographic Information 
(Reported in Percentages) r 



Mo, af Years oj Teaching Experience 






1 or less " 1.0 


2 to 5 


15.9 


6 to 10 29.6 


more than 19 


54.4 ' . 


Level of School 






elementary * 70.6 


m.s./^.h. 


,16.0 Ci 


high school 10.3 


2 or 3 levels 


3.1 ' 


No. of Years of Contact with Resource Rddm Programs 




1 or less 10..5 


2 to 5 


53.2 


J to 10 ' 26.8 


more than 10 


9.5 ^ 


Highest Degree Held in Education • 






B.S. ' .13.9 


; lA .s . ' ' 


85.1 


i Ed.S. • ^5 


Ed, 6. 


.5 


Type{s) of Special Education Teaching Certification Held 




none 93.3 


_ EH_ 


.5 


LD . . 2.6 


^ EMR 


3.1 


PH __ - 0 


hearing impaired 


0 


visual ly h*. - 9 


other 


1.5 


Nb/ of Special Education Students in 


eiass(es) 




- one 26.3 


two 


22.1 


three • 14.7 ^ . 


four 


5.: 


five "5.8 


Itldre than five 


17.4 



. flote . When percentages do hot tdta.l 190, teachers could mark rrtore 
* . than one response. 
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Summary of Regular Education Classroom Teacher 

"Other" Responses . * ' . 

ITEM AND RESPONSES ' : ^. -NO. OF RESPONSES 

Special education certificatibri held ^""^"V^^ 

Trainable mentally retarded / i ' -^1 . 

Speech therapy / —J 1 

School psyehometry ^ ^ ' 1 



Bra Jaciors J:o- 

. : ■ 

Time is a critical factaV ; 4 

Ambiguity in resource teacher job definition 1 

Special edl student attendance. ^ - 1 

Lack of matching time ''\ ' 1 

Takes away from resource teacher direct 

instruction time i , * 1 



Summary of Pririci pal Bemographic Information^ 
^Reported in Percentages) . ' 



No. of Years as Principal ^ 


N 




■ 


1 or less 5.1 - 


2 to 5 _ _ 


•22 


.7 


6 to 10 ^ . 18.2 i ^ * 


more than 10 


OH 


n 


Level of Sch'bol 








elementary / *68.8 


m.s./j.h. 


Q 


7 


high school , ■ 9.6 


2 or 3 levels 


I 1 


Q 
• -7 


No. of Years of Contact with Resource Rddm Prdgranis 






1 or less 1.1 


2 to 5 . 


43 


.7 


6 to 10 ^ 43.7 


more than 10 


t 1 


c ■ 
. 0 


other Position(s) Held in Education 


i 






none o , 2.3 


sp.ed.elass teacher 


4 


.0 


reg.ed. teacher ■ 93.2 


other 


4 1 





Types of Special Education Teaching 


Certification Held 






none 97.2 


'EH 


0 




LD ■ - 0 


MR . . 


1 


.1 


PH Q 


hearing impaired 


D 




visually h. 0 


other 


1 . 


7 ■ 


Total No. of Years of Educational Service 






6 to To. 7.4. 


11 to 15 ' 


TO. 




16 tO;20 20. B 


more than 20 


61 . 


1- ' 


No. Of Mainstreamed Students in School - 






5 or less 12^7 


6 to 10 


5. 




11 to 20 . ^ 35.2 


■21 to^3d 


20. 


d 


31 to 50 17.0 


more than 50 


9. 


7 ' 











Note . , When percentages do not total 100, principals could mark jnore 
than one response. ^ 
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Summary of Principal "Other" Responses 
SNSE 

-tidrL certi.fi eat'i on held 



RESPONSE ' — - ~- NO, OF RESPONSES 



^ Special ediltgtioh Kg. • to 12 ^ *- }■ 

Reading specialist - , , , ' 1 

Other -pas it ions- held in educatio n- \ 

i ; Master teacher > open plan _ _ ' ' ' _T 

Asst. princi pal /Vice-grinci pal ^ ^35 

Jrug^edueation supervisor ^ ,1 

Department head . • ''4 

Coach^PE ... ^ - : ' V 

Remedia'J reading^ teacher ' ' - 4 

Cbnsultant .17 

Adult education-teacher - - 1 

Headstart supervi sqr ' - - " 1 

, Sunfner school supervisor • - 1 

College lecturer/Instructor 3^ 

Principal in another level/type of school • 2' 

Teacher o,f gifted ^ ^ 1 

Counselor - - . ^ ^ . 6 

Dean of boys " * ' ^ 4- 

Asst'. to.supehintendent ^ ^ 1 

Alternative school codrdina^tdr . - ^ ^ . . 1 

Director of inservice ; . ' 1 

Saperintendent - 1 

Problem factors to cons ultation ^ 

Nefed resource teacher im building" full time . v 2 

Lack' of principal time' for involvement.^. 3 

Need for reduced instructional day , ^ 1 

Need for joint :preparati^ time* for resource' - . . 

; and class teachers \ . \ 2 

\: General -lack of time - v -- ^ 

;Need more -resource teachel^s fb haadle student 

load ' ^ ; X 

'.Lack of central office support 1 
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Description of Computer Facilities Used 



Pilot Stud jt- . 

The pilot data entry system was implemented on the DEB 
SYSTEM 10 running the TOPS-10 operating system. The program 
was written in Ah60h-60, a precursor to* PASCAL, which permits 
modular programming. This feature enables the user to eff-'ciently 
make changes to the program, and permits convenient data entry. 
Data could be eritered^fntd the data files from any location * pro- 
viding a . tel ephdne^ and computer terminal were available-. The 
prdgram permitt^ the user to edit emy data point, and missing 

/ : - ... . . ■:. / ... 

values cduld/be assigned as needed. The program also i^ade it 
nearly impossible to damage data sets. 

Once the data had been entered, they were transmitted fron 
the DEC-10, which is located at Indiana^ University ' s Indianapolis 
campus, through the Indiana University Computing Network to the 
CorrtrroJ^Data Cdrporat^ 6600/eYBER-172 located in Bioomirigton. 

The data were^en^analyzerilsT^^ programs: EDSTAT 

(Veldman, 1967)^ and SPSS, version^? an^^ (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, 
Steinbrenner, & Bent, 1975-; Hull S Nie, 1981 )7^^he former is 

program which has been used extensively at the Center f;or 
Innqvatiori in feacHirig. t^^ handicapped (CITH) and which contains_^ 
a relatively straightforward procedure^ for completing factor 
analysis and' cal^culation of Cronbachjs alpha. SPSS is a frequently 
used; software package which contains procedures for numerous 
statistical tests. : 
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Jhe data entry system and storage of all data from the field 
test phase of this prdjeq^ was implemented on the PR1ME-750 runhirig 
the PRIMOS operating system. A facility available on P.RIMOS is 
the Scientific Information Retrieval (SIR) System (Robinsdn^ 
Anderson, C(^en, Gazdfik, Cohen, Karpel , Miller, & Stein, 1980) 
version 2.03. The SIR system is a large, interactive software packag 
which allows the hierarchical organization of data sets for ease of 
retrieval and analysis. The SIR System was selected for use because 
of this feature, since it enables transient reorganizations or 
subsets of the data to be easily created and analyzed. The selection 
of SIR as the eeniral repository for data was also tffetated by 
the fact that SIR permits data entry, retriev:al arid mairiterianee 
functions to be performed from a cbmmbri iriteractive erivirbrimerit 
at the "terminal . The central iriteractive pbirit iri the SIR system 
is ari editor that permits the brgariizatibri of the data Ifcb be defiried, 
arid procedures fof retriev.al arid analysis to be created arid performed. 
Additidrial analysis was also performed using SIR or SPSS, versidn 8^ 
which was also available on the PRIME System. 
Summary cM^-Use 

By employing the two systems and programs just described, it 
was possible to enter and analyze the pilot test survey data fr^om 
approximately 156 respondents in a 3-week period, arid to enter and 
analyze field test data in four months. These activities were 
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completed in that time frame even though. they were tasks added 
to the investigator's full-time schedule. The flexibility and 
simplicity of the selected systems arid programs made it possible 
to adhere to that time line. 

Thrdughdut the selection^ development ^ arid use of the systems 
and programs i CITH provided the techriical arid software support • 
necessary to make these facilities available. 
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_Descriptlbri of Interviews 

With Resource Teache rs About eonsal tation 



7J> 



Because the intent of this prodeet was te efficiently gather the ; 
maximum amount of data possible ah resource teacher consultation, a 
paper-and-pencn 'n^trumerit was determined to be an appropriate means , 

__ V. 

of data collection. iBy using a survey^ a large number of respondents . 
could be sought, andja flexible procedure could be used to encou>:age 
participation. 

However, survey procedures have drawbacks. The closed format ef.^ 
a survey^ which simplifies data gathering and analysis prevents the \ 
collection of ricker types of data, -e.g., Ixamples of behavidrsV ard 
descriptions of activities. For that reason, one objective of this ' 
project was te ^supplement the survey information by conducting interviews 
with a sample of the resource teachers who participated in the survey. 
It was anticipated that corroborative data and information potentially 
useful for designing cbrrsul tation training for resource teachers 
would be obtained through the interviews. 

Method 

Interview Schedule 

The interview schedule was designed to telicit information to 
supplement that obtained through the survey illstrumerit^ and to be very 
flexible. The goal was to gather detailed .rnformatidn dri cdnsUltation 
problems resource teachers encounter, strategies they employ in wdrkirig 
with regular education classroom teachers, the types of consultation 
activities in which they engage, and their perceptions qf the strengths 
arid weakriesses of resource room programs; 
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Based on the literature review completed for the ihstrumerit 
development and Friend's (1979) preliminary study^;X>h resource teacher 
roles and responsibilities, a prototype survey schedule was developed.' 
This schedule was evaluated by special 'education faculty members from 
Indiana University, and was .pilot tested with several resource teachers. 
Several revisions were made to the schodule as a r^ujt of these 
activities. The final form of the interview schedule is included 
at the end of this description of the project's interview activities. 
It was considered a tentative schedule since the questions It contained 
were used as quidelines for completing interviews; deviations from 
those questions were considered necessary if the^, conversation seemed 
to warrant this. : ' * 

The first part of each interview eon$isted of brief explanatory^ ^ ^ 
comments by the interviewer about the purpose of the conversation^ an 
assurance of aribriymity, and grieeral 'statements designed to establish 
rapport. The first major question asked of interviewees was to 
describe'' a typical day in their schedule.' It was anticipated that this 
would enable the collection of information about the amount of time 
devoted to consultation, and the frequency of resource teachers' consulting 
\ activities. The interviewees were then asked todescribe an instance 
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^of working with a regular educator and obtaining very positive results, 
md an instance of working with a regular class teacher and considering 

■V ' y - • - 

tne interaction a failure. These questions, based on Flanagan^s (1953) 

-— - ' ♦ ' I-- - ■ ' 

er^'tical incident technique, were included to elicit examples of 

appVopriate and inappropriate strategies^ and to obtain examples of-' 

typical resbUree teacher ebnsultatibh prbblems t^hieh might later form ' 




the basis for training activities. Final ly^ the resource teachers 
were asked several questibris about the liature and adequacy of their 
training for the eserit pdsitidriSi their perceptions of the success* ^ 
of the resource rddm mddel ^/aiid changes they wduld like td'make in their 
program: Finally ^ the teachers rated on a 10-pdint scale (l=ldw; 
10=high) their satisfactidn witb being a resource teacher. 

The interview schedule was used flexibly, -atra so questions were 
frequently presented in a differing order, and 'were occasionally para- 
phrased. * 
Sub jects and Se tting 

, A pool of resource teachers to contact for interviews was generated 
during the field test of the survey instrument. A11 resource teacher 
surveys contained an invitation to participate in an interview arid 
provided spaces for the teacher *s name, school, arid phone number so 
that each could be contacted, .ft total of 63 of the 149 resource 
teachers who completed the survey responded to the invitation. Since - 
30 iriterviews were planried, criteria were established to select the 
interviewees. First, the resdurce teachers* respdrises dn the actUaT 
time and ideal time fdr cdhsultatidn survey items were recorded. It 
was judged that teachers wanting less time than they currently ^had 

probably opposed consultation, and that wanting more would probably 

/ . _ _ . .'_ _ ,* 

favof^-it. Only four resource teachers fall into the former group; 

^ ... • . : 

all of these were inter^viewed so that as wide a range of responses 

as possible could be collected. Of the resource teachers faVoring 

consultation, those whose total time derived for corisultation was less 

than 5% of the school day were eliminated from the sample. The 
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remaining teachers were selected so that school district representation 
in the* final interview sample was approximately proportional to school 
district, representation in the total survey sample. Resou^e teachers 
from hEAs 62 and 68 could not be included because of time 1 imitations: 
fhUs, 15 teachers from bEA 01; 3 from LEA 03; 3 from bEA 64; 5 from 
bEA 05; 1 from bEA 05; and 3 from LEA 07 were contacted for interviews. 

All th.e resource teachers agreed to participate. • 

- _ _ s • • 

The investigator generally met the.. reMurce at theiro . / 

schools to complete the interviews. They were cdriducted either in the 

teacher's classroom^ a conference rddrn^ the teachers* IbUhge^ or in 

two instances^ i^ri a setting other than the teacher's school. 

Procedure / 

The resource teachers were contacted /by telephone and reminded 
of their response to the survey. Once agreement to be interviewed 
was obtained a time and place for the meeting was established. ; 

The investigator conducted all the interviews. She met each 
resource teacher at his/her -school , suggested a relatively quiet 
place be used for the interview, arid completed the prel imiriary "comments. 
Permission was requested 'to ^record: the eonversatidri. bri a small audid- 
cassette recdrder; all df the interviews were recdrded. The irivestigatidri 
indicated that the interview schedule wduld be referred to as necessary / 
td ensure interview cdmpl eteriess. ^ . ' 

Each triterview was then held^ adhering to the interflow, schedule 

'\ • ■ , ' 

as much as;pdssible. The interviews ranged in. length from 20 to 90 
minutes, with a mean of , appndximately 40'minutes. 
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At^the concVusion of each interview the participant was thanked^ 
,and any additional questions asked about the study were answered! 

Results 

Typical Day * . 

M'^'th the exception of the resource teachers in LEA 04, all the inter 
views indicated that their daily schedules consisted of sessions of . _ 
direct instV^uction of resource program students interrupted by a 
preparation and a lunch period. None of the teachers had a specific 
time slot for consultation during regular school hours. In LEA 04, 
where the elementary resource teachers are housed in a central office 
and function primarily as diagnosticians, time for contact/with other 
teachers was reported to occur only at case conferences and occasionally 
during brief hallway encounters . 

Pesifive Incidents r - : - 

Resource teacher examples of problem situations that worked well 

generally fell into three categories. One grdUp (50.2% of all responses) 

, _ _ _. o_ _ _ ' _ . - 

included a variety of behavior management programs. For example, one 

resburce^^ teacher described a child whose classrodfri behavior was 

extremely disruptive. The two teachers Conferred about the problem, 

a management- system in which the resource teacher provided reinforcement 

for appropriate classroom behavior v/as rlevi§ed,Vand the regular educator 

provided a daily report on behavior to the resource teacfr&r. 

o " _ _ " 

A second group of responses (28:5% of all responses) included 

clarifying handicapped children's capabilities arid/or limitations to 

___ _^ - 

regular education. A secondary resource teacher reported that after he 

demonstrated to a government teacher that a student scbreld 90% on a . 

• ■ _ "a 

214 
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test v?hen it was read to the student as opposed to the 30% scored when 
the test had been read by the student, the tea^cher became very 
supportive of the child and the program, readily making accbmbdations 
for jthe student. ; 

..;J;A final group of responses {iZ.S%) eorieerried general ebmmuPTeatiori 
betv;eeh the special and regular educators. For example, one resource 
teacher described a nbte-writirig system she and a classroom teacher n 
devised. to ensure they were Wbrfcing oh similar academic skills in both 
classes. 

Negative Incidents • 

Several (20%) of resource teachers ' reports of negative incidents 
wi'^th regular educators concerned classroom teachers' unwil 1 ingriess to 
make curricular adaptations.* A junior high resource tt^acher described 
a lengthy written poetry assignment required by an English student: 
One resource student, although not able to complete all of the written 
work, began his own poetry collection, began selecting poetry books in 
the library, and struggled' to use Mems at difficult reading levels. 
The English teacfier, however, failefi him in the unit for not completing 
the , written work. : 

Schedul-jng and time conflicts accpuntecf for 27.3% of the 

incidents resource teachers related. / These experi'erices general.ly 

- • - - .V - -■- --. - - - 

involved .the regular class teacher being inflexible about scheduling* 

refusing to aildw students to leaye class,- or falling students due 

to class work missed while fri the resource rocm. For example, one 

.J 

feather explained that a resdurce pupil ^was paddled 'in, front of his 

. n _ _ ■ _' . / - ... ..._..•_...:'> 

classmates when he was five niinutes late returning to ins room; the 
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resource teacher had kept the student beybn.d time, and believed that 
the regular educator was unwilling tb^aeeept that explanation. 

A total of 21.7% or the resource teachers interviewed related an 
incident involving resource teacher designed and produced behavior 
management programs which failed whenregular class teacher partioipatio 
was sought. One teacher explained that she devjsed the simplest 
checkmark system she could in order \o have the classroom teacher 

record whether student assignments were completed, but that bhce the 

. _ : _ - > 

recording chart was given to the teacher^ it was never seen again. 

Resource teachers related errors they had made in working with 
regular classroom teachers in 8.7% of the examples' given. One teacher 
explained that she wanted to observe a resource' student in his regular 
education classroom. She went to the room while class was in se^ion, 
and announced her intention to observe^ The teacher allowed her to 
enter. But requested that. the principal not allow the resource teacher 
'back into the classroom. The resource teacher felt the incident 
seriously damaged their professional relationship. 

Finally, one resource teacher noted that particular teachers 
undermine the resource pirbgram, 'tel 1 ihg students that it *i^_wbrthless, 
is simply a means of avaidirig classwdrk^ and is designed for "dummies^." 
Training Needed by R es ource teachers 

The most frequently mentioned training need was for regular 
education or special education self-contained classroom teaehihg 

experiejice tefore resource room assignment', 43.4% of the interviewees 

; ; ' _. _ __ _ _ _ . f 

made a* comment on this topic. Reasons given generally included acquiring 



a regular educator's perspective to increase understanding those 
teachers' constraints, arid building' professional credibility. A total ■ 
of 25.0 of the resource teachers rioted that they had beeri trai-ned , 
solely in operatirig a sel f-cantain€d' ^classroom; they felt that coursework 
arid/t3r practicum experience in resource, room programs would be berieficial 
Training In dealing with regul-ar classroom teachers arid in resl^Jving 
cbnflii:ts was listed by 39.1% of the iritervi^wees'. Other trairifrig 
needs identified by the resource teachers included behavior management, < 
assessment,- requirements of federal arid state law, . arid schedul ing and 
time mariagefnerit. No parttcular training h^eds were suggested by 8.7%- of . 
the sample. ' . • : - - 

Regular Educators, Perceptions of Resource Teacher arid' Resource T?bditi 
Program ^ ^ - 

_ _ _ . _ \ , _ _ 

Several of the resource teachers were"" very specific in their views 
of how regular educators perceived' them; 33.3% of thfem felt they were 
seen only as" tutors or remedial teachers, and 25.0% indicated they 
operated as building-ba^ed special education experts, providing 
assistance to regular educators, explairiirig federal requiremerits to 
adminis bra tors, arid furictioriirig as a bne-persori s'upport systerrl for 
studarits. A total of 20.8% of the iriterviewees. mentioned that regular 
educators were unsure of what the resource;TOom program arid resource 
teacher Were supposed to do. 'V . 

A riumber of resource teachers meritibried that regular class teachers' 
either felt threateried by special educators, br were jealbus bf^ the ' 
samll class sizes they generally have; 29.2% included comments on, these 
topics among their perceptions of regular educators* Views of thefn. > 
Other descriptions resource teachers gave of classroom teachers 
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perceptions irieluded babysitter, miracle worker, super-tutor, arid 
cheerleader for handicapped students. 

Principals* Perceptions of Resource Teacher arid Resource Room Programs 

The resource teachers iriterviewed gerierally made fewer commerits about 
school- administrators' perceptidhs of them than about any other interview 
topic. A total of 79-1% of them iridicated that they had relatively 
little contact with their principals^ or that the principals were 
basically supportive but didn't understand special education children* 
programs, and/or teachers. Direct conflict was reported with principals 
by 12.5% of the resource teachers, while 8.3% indicated tTiat they had 
complete support and understanding from principals. It should be 
noted that most of the resource teachers, particularly those who had 
resource taught in several buildings, qualified their responses to this 
item by stating' that individual principals varied tremeridously in their 
perceptions., 

eharig^-Recomme-rtd-ed -for jResource Room Programs 

Of the resource teachers who. reeommerided cha'riges iri resource room 

programs, most made several stiggestibris. A total of 41.7% of the teachers 

___ ___ _ 

mentioned the rieed to limit the riumber of studerits that may be assigried 

to brie teacher. Several reported havirig caseloads of 40-50 pupils. 

Changes iri schedulirig, iricludirig time for resource teachers to meet r 

with regular educators arid parents^ was listed by 41.7% of the interviewees 

as needed. 

Another change recommended by 17% of the teachers concerned 
materials and assistance; increasing budgets for instructional materials 
and hiring paraprofessional to assist in paperwork, etc., were frequently 
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mentioned: Another change perceived as needed is to clearly identify 
resource teacher responsibilities and increase their authority in 
working with 5ther teachers, i.e.. enable them to determine scheduling 
of students instead of the regular educators. A total of 29.1% of the 
resource teachers mentioned these areas, ether changes recommended 
were giving credit for resource room attendance to high school pupils; 
more conservative evaluation aiid placement of students in resource 
programs; inservice for all staff members dri resource teacher 
responsibilities and handicapped children's characteristics; and to 
expand resource programs to include vocational education. No changes 
were suggested by 15.5°i of the interviewees. 
^^^ram Efficacy 

The resource teachers were asked whether they felt the resource 
program really worked, i.e.. accomplished what it was established 
to do. A total of 70.0% of the teachers responded affirmatively to 
the question, elaborating with examples of children who are succeeding 
in the mainstream. A few teachers (17.4%) indicated that program 
success depended largely on the appropriateness of the placement for 
each child. Each teacher mentioned instances of students who either 
should not have been removed from the mainstream, or who could have 
benefited from full-time placement. Finally. 12.6% of the interviewees 
responded that they could not answer the question since they were 
not completely sure of the resource program's goals. 
Job Satisfaction Ratings^ 

When the interviewees rated their jobs on a 10-pbirit scale where 
a response of "1" meant that obtaining a different job was a tbjj 
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jDribrity arid "IQ" meant that resource teaching was an idfeal occupation, 
.the meari ratirig giveri was 7.3. Responses ranged from 1 to 10, and one 
iridividual refused to respond to the question. Most of the teachers 
reported that they enjoyed the flexibility and challenge of the job, 
but were frustrated by paperwork arid difficulties iri dealing with 
other teachers* principals^ arid/dr jDarerits. 

Discussion 

The results obtained from the resource teacher iriterviews gerierally 
supported the data obtained from the survey. 'Resource teachers were 
positive about. many aspects of their jobs* arid most cdmmerited at some 
point on the importance of effective, ongoing communicajtio-ri with regular 
education teachers. It was also apparent from the interviews, however, 
that resource room programs do not operate in Indiana schools as 
recommended in the literature, nor do resource teachers feel satisfied 
with the present programs. Resource teachers reported having virtually 
no school time -a1 lotted to consultation; their school hours are spent 
in direct instruction^ routine duties, and in ru>^al school systems, in 
travel among buildings. 

The iriterview data resulted iri the ideritif icatibri of several 
previously urirecdgriized areas of cbricerri for cbrisultatibri iri resburce 
teaching. For example* several resource teachers cdmmerited dri the 
isolatiori they felt* arid remarked that it wduld be tremeriddusly helpful 
just to have regular meetirigs at which td commiserate arid share ideas. 
AlsOi a suprisirig riUmber df resdurce teachers stated that they were 
percefved as a threat by the (2Pther teachers in the building because they 
essentially are assigned the task of remediating where regular educators 
have failed. These comments suggest that this area needs exploration. 
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Information useful for designing training exercises' in ebrisultation 
strategies was also gathered through the survey activities. The 
critical incidents teachers related, for examplei could be used to 
design modeling and role-play experineces for resource teacher trainees; 
Likewise, the scheduling problems reported by the interviewees could 
be irieorporated into problem-solving experiences. Finally^ sever'al 
resource teachers mentioned that they have trouble asserting themselves ^ 
i.e., they generally acquiesce to a regular educator's wishes even if 
they feel they are not in the student's best interest. This suggests 
another avenue for training. f \ 

The survey data are, of coarse, limited i\a several ways. The 
sample was composed of volunteers, undoubtedlyj^ biasing factor. 
Alsds rid data were collected from regular education classroom teachers 
through which to cdrrobbrate the resource teachers' views. Such informatio 
is needed befdre the data collected here could be evaluated for accuracy. 

In cdriclusidri^ it should be noted that this report has only 
presented an overview df the interview data. Many examples of situations 
resource teachers encounter and .rrumerdus cdmmerits about the advantages 
and drawbacks of being- a resource teacher were related by the interviewees, 
and it is anticipated that this information will be used as a sprihgbdard 

-!> _ _ 

for future research and development activities. 
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Tentative Interview Schedule 

Ihtrbductibh 

As you could probably tell from the surveyj I 'iri _ interested, in finding 
but abbut what resource teachers are dbing in their job. . arid what they 
think about different aspects of their job. 

Typ i^ a]^ Day 

One way to find out about resource teaching is just to look at what 
you do during the^ course of a day. Could you describe what a typical day - 
say yesterday - was flke for you? (Prompt: Just go through all the things 
you did yesterday:) 

Critical Incident 

One area of your job that I'm especiaiiy interested in is your contact 
with the regular classroom teachers. It seems like it would sometimes 
be important to work;with the regular class teacher in order to help the 
kids that ybu^re teaching. 

If ybu cani think of some time recently when you were meeting with 
a class teacher about one bf the special ed. kids - I'll call that consulting - 
arid the whble meetirig - however Ibrig br short that was - really went well. 

What were the general circumstarices bf ybur meetirig? Wheri did it occur? 
Where? 

What do ybu think made the meetirig sb gbbd? 

What did ybu - as a resburce teacher - db that really seemed to help 
things go well? 

How did this all turn but? ^ 

Now, can you think of a time recently when you were consul ting with a 
teacher and the meeting was pretty much disastrous - you didn't accomplish 
what you were trying to do? 

What were th.e circumstances? When di it occur? Where? 

What made the meeting go poorly? 

Reflecting back, can you think of things that you did - or didn't - 
do that you would have changed to improve the situation? 
What \^as the outcome of the meeting? 

Other Questions 

I'd like to ask ybu a few direct questions about your job, too. 

-Hbw db ybu balaric^ teachirig children arid seeirig teachers iri ybur jbb? 

-If ybu didn't have tb be cbricerried with bther factbrs^ how would ybii 
like tb allbt ybur time between teachirig arid wbrkirig with teachers? 

"bo you think that training (or mbre training) iri dealirig with other ' 
teachers would have been helpful tb ybu as a resburce teacher? 

-How else do you .wish your teacher training had been different to help you 
prepare for resource teaching? 
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-What do ydu think the classroom teacher's perspective is 
you and the students who go to the resource rbbih? 

-What strategies do you Usie in working with class teac^-^ How did you 
develop these? 

-What's the greatest obstaclo to working with class teachers? ^^^^ 

.'l^^^^ perspective on the way resource rbbih 

progrcuns should operate? 

-One last question - Do you think the resource room program works - I_ 
mean, does it provide the services the kids enrolled in it heed? Would 
you change the setup? How? 
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Appendix G 

Descri ption of a Prototype Workshop 
on Consultation Strategies 



' Bescriptibri- of a. Protbtyf)g WorksJiop 

on Eo ris ul tation Strateg^^ ' ] ; 

The primary goal of this research project was to gather 
data bri regular education and specTal education practitioners* 
'"■Sit4ii'tudes toward ahd\perceptions of the resource teacher's con- 
sulatidri role. This goal was aeebmpl ished through the develop- 

_____ _._ _ — _ r 

ment and validation of a consulting skills assessment instrument; 
It was recognized^ however^ that data gathering represents onVy 
an initial ^tep in the'prdcess of improving educational practices^ 
Information on attitudes and perceptidhs should lead to the de- 
velopment of training techniques and plans which fdster desired 
attitudes and increase skills perceiv^ as needed. 

In order to make some slight progress toward devising train- 
ing methods, a prototype workshop was conducted as part of the 
project's activities. Its purpose was to determine whether skills 
identified as applicable to the resource teacher's consultation 
role are amenable to training, and whether such a wdrkshop would 
increase practitioners' knowledge of consultation strategies and 
have a positive impact oh' their perception of consultation's 
utility to them. - 

Method ■ 

Training Cdhteht 

Because df time and ecdridmic cdhstrairits , it was necessary to 
select a single compdnent df cdhsul tatiori dri vvhich td focus during 
the workshop. Problem-solving was selected, as an apprdpriate 
training topic. 
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Several mbdisis for prbblem-solvirig have appeared in the 
lit'^ratUre. Scheih's (1959) model is representative of them, 
and was used as the basis for the workshop. The model is pre- 
sented in Figure 1 . • ' 

The first step in the problem-solving process is problem 
Identification or -formulation. This is often the most difficult 
stage of the process since s^/1T^ptom5 are often labeled problems 
without focusing on the specific behaviors that comprise the 
problem. The second step is to produce proposals for solving 
the problem. This step is also called brainstorming', and its. 
successful completion is dependent on the noncritical listing 
of many solutions, with 1 ittle consideration of feasibility ^or 
potential ramifications. The third problem-solving step is for- 
casting consequences and testing the solutions proposed in the 
second step. Through this' process, the persons involved in solving 
the problem are able to eliminate unacceptable strategies and to 
identify potential advantages and drawbacks of the other eptioris. 
This step results in a riarrdwihg of the number of possible 
solutions, and culminates in a decision on the solution to employ. 
Once identified, it is necessaryto complete the fourth problem- 
solving ntep, action planning. In this step, responsibilities are * 
assigned, alternative plans are niade in the event obstacles arise 
during implementation and guidelines are established for evaluat- 
ing the outcome o^^ the intervention. After the above steps have 
been taken, the agree-upon solution is implemented. This is the 
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Figure 1 



A Model of the Problem-Solving Process 




Note : From' Pr-Qcess £onsU1 tatimi^^-^tS- Role in grgani^attoh Bevel opiT^erit 
by E.H. Schein, 1969, p. 47^ Copyright 1969 by Addi son-Wesley 
Publishing Company. Reprinted with permission. 
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fifth step of the problem-solving model, arid if eare has been 
taken iri the earlier stages of the process, it should be 
relatively easily completed. Finally, iri the sixth step, the 
sdluctiori is evaluated, f^^^e options exist at this poirit: ^ 
a) the sdlutidri is judged suc);:^ssful and is cdritiriued," thereby 
cdmpleting the process; b) the sdlutidri is. seen as fairly sue- 
cessful^.but mddif ieatidris are made to iricrease its eff ectiveriess 

|^ / . . .... • ' 

and c) the solution is considered by thosp involved -to be uri- 
successful, ani^the .pVobl em-solving procei^s Is begun again. 

The model presented by Schei'n (1969) and the -steps in the 

r _ y 

problem-solving process comprised the content of the workshop.- 

Sub jec4s^4id-S^tti ng - 

, . . . : : ' ; * . 

A total of 30^>graduate studeats in special education^ 



^participated in the wcTrkshop. All except two^of the students 
Were teachers. The parti ciparits were enrolled iri a graduate- 

level course in remedial strata fes for teaching haridicapped 

_» ' ^ 

childreri at Iridiaria Uriiversiiy during the summer semester. The 

workshop eoriduetecL as^a uriit of the cdursfe. 

Procedure ^ 

The wdrkshdp participants were asked td complete a quiz dn 

strategies fdr prdbl em-sol ving before beginning the workshop 

session. The qutz, constr%:ted by the investigator, required 

respondents. to identify the problem-solving steps; apply guide- 

_ _j _ _ _ 

line% of problem-'sol ving tq^ hypothetical situations involving 
■ * 

regui-an. education teachers; and pinpoint obstacles or possible 




constraints to using proplem-sol ving strategies. In addition, 
the students iridicated on a 5-poiht bikert-type scale the extent 
of their knowledge of .problem-solving strategies, the frequency ^ 
With which they used a planned probl.em-sol virig approach,, and 
their estimation of :the usefulness of such strategies. It should 
also be noted that the students were assured that their scores 
on the -quiz wbulc! not affect their course grades. 

Af i:er pretesting, a series of lecttrre, discussion, simplified 
role-play, and small-group activities were completed in a 2 )/2 > 

^ _ ' ___ . ._S - --. 

hour session to present the principles and practices of prdblem- 
sblving. First, the c<^ricept of planned prdblem-sdlving sequences 
was introduced^ Schein's (1969) model was displayed through over- . 
.head projectidn so that the steps of the process could be explained. 
As. each step was' introduced, examples of effective and ineffective 
problem-solving strategies were applied to problem examples supplied 
by the students: In addition, after the basic steps had Been pre- 
sented, a problem sugg.ested by a student was used to demonstrate 
the problem-solving pj^oeess to the implementation phase. Teachers 
with regular education experience presented ideas, constraints, 
and obstacles which might concern regular educators, arid special ' 
educators indicated their views, .'After the large-group exercise^ 
the participants^ divided into small ^groups, and the probl-em-sdl virig 
procedure was repeated with aridther student-suggested prdblem. A5 
before, part of the students addpted a regular educatidri 'perspective 
arid. the rest participated as special educatdrs. 

the abdve activities required the entire time avc^iTable for 
the wdrfcshdp. twd days later, at the next meeting for the class, 
students were asTked td cdmplete' the same quiz they had completed 
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before the workshop session. ThI only difference iri the assess- 
ment was thit the participants rated on a Likert-type scale -how 
frequently they could in the future use the probleni-solving 
strategies instead of rating how frequently they had used such 
sequences in the past. 
Results , 

Among the problerps students '^indicated during ^the workshop 
thfey encountered in working with regular education teachers were 
the fol lowing: 

'1. Regular education teacher neglects to inform- the resource 
teacher when there is a change in the daily schedule because of 
field trips, special programs, etc. As a result, children miss 
resource sessions and teacher time is wasted. 

2. Regular education teacher does not wa^nt special education 
students to participate in field trips^ and sends them to the 
resource room as the class is leaving. Resource teacher perceiv^s*^ 
this as unfa^'r to the student and an imposition on his/her own' 
time. 

i ■ ■ , 

3. Resource teacher is regularly asked by the principal to 

cancel student sessions to substitute for absent teachers or secre- 
taries. He/she feels thise are inappropriate requests, but fears 

retaliation for "refusing, 

' _ ' 

4. -Resource teacher perceives the special education program 

as remedial, and has developed and uses a basic reading and 
arithmetic curriculum. Regulsfr education teacher perceives the 
program as tutprial and repeatedly sends unfinished classwdrk to 
the resource room with students. 
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5. ' In a secondary school% the mathematics de|jartment has 

a policy of not anowing books, workbooks, or tests to leave class- 
rooms. As a result, resource program students receive little 

^ / 

supplemental assistance in math, and most are failing in'their 

course. Resource teacher requests^ a copy of the text'i the re- 
quest is refused. - 

6. The regular; education teacher tells resource program 
students that if they misbehave or fall to complete thier work, 
they will not be allowed to go to the resource room. Resource 
teacher feels this strategy is completely inappropirate. 

Many other problem situations were also presented, some con- 
cerning devising strategies for students' classroom academic arid 
behavior problems, some irivolvirig teacher-teacher iriterpersdnal 
cbriflicts, and others cdricerriirig .appropriate roles .arid resporisibil- 
"ities for regular arid special educators teachirig mainstreamed,^ 
studerits. * 

In analyzirig the results of the pretest and posttest^^t was 
found that .the mean number of problem-solving steps correctly 
identified before the training session was 2.0. None of the 
participants listed all of the six steps, and only two students 
listed five of the steps. On the posttest, the mean number of 
coVrectly. listed steps was 5.5, with ES students jdentifying all 



si)? of the-problem-solving steps. . 

When identifying guidelines for brainstorming, 27.5% of the 
participants responded correctly on the pretest,, while 82.8%.^di.d 
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so bri the pdsttest. Only 13.8% of the students identified the 
most difficult phase of .pi dblem^solving (problem formation) on 
the pretest; 69.0% succeeded on this item during posttesting. \ 
-Before the workshops 62.1% of the students identified a strategy 
for involving a regular class teacher in the problem-sojving, 
process. , A total of 93. 1% ^described a strategy after the. training 
activities. Finally, 41.^4% of the participants correctly ident- 
ified on the pretest an inappropriate means of intervening for 
a mainstreamed student through the regular education teacher; on 
the posttest, 86.2% were successful on the item. . 

On the Likert-type' scal^, when the students rated their 
knowledge of problem-solving strategies (1 = little knowledge; 
5 = much knowledge), a mean rating of 2.1 was obtained oh, the 
pretest; the mean posttest rating was 3.2. Students' Tnean rating 
of problem-solving usefulness (1 = little usefulness; 5 = much 
usefulness) was 3.9 during pretesting and 4.6 during posttesting. 
Before the workshop^ the mean student rating of the frequency 
of their Use of problem-sdlving strategies was 1.8 (1 ^ seldom; 
5 = bften)V- After -tra.innig^hey Tn^^ potential frequency 

of use slightly higher (M = 2.1). 

The pretest and posttest data and the students' self-ratings 
of knowledge levels demonstrate that the special edueatibrr 
teachers who participated in the workshop on problem-sblvirig 
strategies increased their knowledge of a planned sequence for 
problem-solving. . The participants also rated the usefulness Of 
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prdblem-sblvihg higher after the. training activities. These 
results tentatively suggest that it is possible to train teachers 
in problem-solving strategies. It is recognized^ of course, that 
the procedures employed in the workshop limit the conclusions 
that may be drawn* from the data obtained. No attempt was made 
to randomly select a sample of participants from local school 
systems. No control group was established to which to compare ^ 

the trainees. The assessment ihstrumerit^ although designed to . ; 

. ■ . . . . _ _ .1 

measure skill attaihmeht specified as-wdrkshdp objectives, was ' 

neither validated nor pilot^tested. The relatively low priority 

the project placed on the workshop nnd the constraints imposed by 

time limitations prevented more attention being given to these 

methodological issues. 

Even within the limitation just described, the workshop 
evaluation data are promising, especially considering the incidentally 
recorded reactions of the students. When informed that the topic 
of the workshop concerned dealing with the problems they encounter 
working with other teachers, students were eager to provide examples 
of situations they face and to offer suggestions for resolving 
problems. Several students cbmmer-ted that more tinie should be 
devoted to the topic. In addition ^ when the entire course was 
evaluated by students at the end^of the summer * several noted- that 
the most effective portion of the class had been the problem-solving 
unit. _ 

In addition to the preliminary data suggesting that training 
in "the problem-solving component of consultation is feasible; this 
prototype workshop resulted in additional ideas to be applied to 
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similar training activities in the future. For example, more 
rigidly structured role-play activities would be helpful ip— ^ 
ensuring adequate representation of various perspectives in a 
problem-solving situation. The use of modeling of appropriate 
problem-solving behavior, perhaps through the use of videotape 
would also facilitate the learning process, 

^ri sum, while this workshop was truly a first effort at 
training resburse teachers in a set of consulting skills, it 
demonstrated that such training is possible arid is perceived 
as berieficial by trairiees. It suggests that the development of 
training programs and materials for consultation is an appropriate 
avenue for future research. 
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